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It  is  still  common  practice  in  a  good 
many  plants  to  depend  on  the  clos¬ 
ing-machine  mechanic  to  decide  if 
the  double-seams  of  the  cans  pro¬ 
duced  are  “proper.”  If  the  body- 
hook  “looks  like  a  1/16"  hook”  to 
the  mechanic,  the  cans  are  passed. 
The  use  of  lighter  tinplate  and  the 
necessity  of  holding  high  vacuums 
on  some  of  the  newer  products  have 
forced  canmakers  and  closing-ma¬ 
chine  men  to  realize  that  double¬ 
seam  dimensions  must  be  scientifi¬ 
cally  determined  and  that  these 
dimensions  must  then  be  maintain¬ 
ed  with  a  tolerance  of  only  a  few 
thousandths  of  an  inch. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  body-hook  within  precise 
limits,  we  recently  redesigned  our 
No.  249  Flanger  as  without  proper 
flanging  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
correct  body-hooks. 

The  working  parts  of  this  new  six- 
head  Flanger  all  operate  in  an  oil 
bath ;  the  frame  is  rigidly  reinforced 
across  the  top,  allowing  maximum 
pressures  to  be  used  without  deflec¬ 
tion,  and  the  thrust  of  the  cam  roll 
is  directly  on  the  center  of  the  slide. 
Two  sizes,  for  large  and  small  cans. 
Built-in  drive  for  limit  switch  con¬ 
trol.  No  operator  required. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

*240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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When  you  hove  a 
Conning  Problem 


■  Whatever  your  problem,  Continental,  with  its 
tremendous  resources,  offers  every  facility  for 
greater  service  .  .  .  cans  of  highest  quality,  plain 
or  enamel-lined,  the  result  of  34  years  of  long  and 
intensive  development  and  research — aid  in  all 
canning  problems  thru  progressive  research — 
many  different  styles,  sizes  and  speeds  of  efficient 
closing  machines — and  unusually  prompt  ship¬ 


ments  from  modern  plants  conveniently  located 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 

Looking  after  your  interests  is  a  group  of  men 
long  experienced  in  the  Industry,  well  prepared  to 
give  you  sound,  practical  advice  and  assistance. 

When  you  have  a  problem — write,  phone  or  wire 
Continental.  We’ll  come  to  your  aid  immediately. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


The  law  mills  are  grinding— One  often 

hears  it  said  that  there  are  too  many  laws,  regula¬ 
tions,  etc,,  that  business  is  bogged  down  by  Govern¬ 
ment  interference,  etc.,  and  the  like.  That  is  because 
the  complainants  have  not  thought  the  matter  through, 
for  laws  would  not  be  enacted  unless  there  was  a  cause 
for  them :  to  curb  the  crooked,  to  put  it  in  a  few  words. 
Or  as  we  have  often  said,  laws  are  not  made  for  honest 
men.  You  know  that  is  true.  That  there  should  be 
complaint  against  them  is  unfortunate,  because  if  you 
will  analyze  any  of  the  laws  or  all  of  them,  you  will 
find  that  what  is  back  of  them  is  an  effort  to  promote 
fair  dealing,  fair  competition,  fair  trading,  and  you 
most  certainly  are  heartily  in  favor  of  that.  What’s 
the  Pure  Food  law,  the  Robinson-Patman  law,  and  so  on 
down  the  list?  Efforts  to  promote  and  to  insure  fair 
trading,  that  is  all.  Well,  you  ask,  why  aren’t  all  good 
business  men  back  of  them?  They  are;  the  groans 
come  from  those  who  are  restricted,  held  down  or  pro¬ 
hibited,  or  from  the  unthinking,  and  the  guilty  of 
course. 

An  unfortunate  complaint  takes  the  form:  “They’d 
be  all  right  if  they  were  only  enforced.”  That  is  the 
bug-bear  of  every  law  enforcement  officer,  for  if  all 
laws  were  enforced  right  up  to  the  handle,  there  would 
be  no  robbery,  no  murder,  no  crime  of  any  kind,  and 
no  unfair  dealings.  The  Ten  Commandments,  given  to 
Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai,  and  later  enlarged  upon  by  the 
Savior  were  not  meant  to  hamstring  mankind;  just  the 
reverse,  they  were  all  meant  to  make  his  life  here  on 
earth  a  happier,  more  contented  one,  as  well  as  to  give 
him  hope  for  eternal  happiness.  But  has  man  re¬ 
sponded  ?  And  if  man  would  not  obey  his  Creator  what 
hope  is  there  that  he  will  obey  the  laws  made  by  men 
like  himself? 

The  law  enforcement  officer,  however,  would  respond : 
“Well,  if  you  would  do  your  part,  and  report  infringe¬ 
ments  of  the  law,  we  might  get  somewhere.”  And  isn’t 
that  true;  but  through  a  mistaken  philanthropy  we 
think  it  below  our  dignity  to  “squeal”  on  anyone.  Our 
daily  papers,  which  are  mostly  sensation  mongers,  play 
up  all  manner  of  murders,  rapes  and  such  obscenities, 
and  prate  that  the  white  light  of  publicity  is  the  great 
cure  for  such;  but  they  are  uniformly  silent  when 
industrial  firms  run  afoul  of  the  law,  and  their  great 
curative  principle  is,  therefore,  not  applied. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Law,  and  its  affiliate,  the  Clayton  Act,  as  en¬ 
forced  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  is  not  being 
enforced,  or  that  the  number  of  cases  is  trifling,  we 
suggest  that  you  regularly  read  the  Federal  Register. 
Get  the  issue  of  October  12th,  for  instance,  and  note 


on  pages  4228  to  4239  that  the  makers  of  your 
favorite  cigarette,  pipe  tobacco,  etc.,  together  with  ap¬ 
parently  all  the  others,  are  now  on  the  pan  individually, 
as  violators  of  this  law,  and  are  up  to  defend  a  cease 
and  desist  order,  for  unfair  selling,  etc.  Among  other 
things  they  paid  some  retailers,  in  various  cities,  vary¬ 
ing  amounts  for  window  display,  as  much  as  $5,600  in 
a  lump,  with  agreements  at  over  $300  per  month  there¬ 
after,  the  amounts  and  rentals  varying,  as  was  the  case 
charged  in  the  discounts  and  prices  in  diiferent  local¬ 
ities  and  to  different  buyers.  In  other  words  they 
seem  to  have  regarded  this  R-P  law  as  not  applying 
to  them,  and  now  they  will  know  better.  They  are 
what  is  usually  termed  big  business. 

As  intimately  as  your  cigarette  touches  you,  there 
was  an  interval  in  the  list  of  the  many  firms  charged, 
wherein  was  cited  a  firm  that  comes  closer  to  you,  one 
whom  they  describe,  quote:  “is  now  engaged  in  the 
buying  and  selling,  for  his  own  account  (an  individual 
trading  as  a  firm),  of  beans,  and  also  engaged  in  the 
business  of  and  acting  as  broker  in  the  sale  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  grocery  products,  canned  goods  and  allied  com¬ 
modities.”  Some  of  the  big  bean  handlers  of  Michigan 
and  elsewhere  are  charged  with  “making  and  allowing 
an  allowance  of  6  cents  per  bag  of  beans  in  lieu  of 
brokerage.”  And  now  he  is  being  ceased  and  disisted. 
But  narry  a  word  about  a  broker  buying  for  his  own 
account,  a  very  much  more  heinous  offense,  in  our 
estimation,  because  of  its  danger  to  any  uninformed 
seller.  Such  a  buying  broker  may  take  a  whole  lot  more 
than  6  cents  per  bag  of  beans,  in  lieu  of  brokerage,  and 
if  we  believe  what  we  are  told  the  F.  T.  C.  might  find 
some  ripe  samples  of  this  going  on  every  day  in  the 
selling  and  buying  of  canned  foods.  If  you  know  any¬ 
thing  more  crooked  than  a  man  posing  as  a  broker  and 
then  buying  for  his  own  account,  you  tell  it,  for  we 
can’t  think  of  it. 

Read  the  Federal  Reporter  and  you  will  find  that  they 
are  very  busy,  with  all  kinds  of  firms  who  are  trying 
to  disregard,  or  deliberately  going  in  opposition  to  this 
law;  and  you  will  find,  too,  that  the  Security  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  (S.  E.  C.)  and  which  might  well  be 
termed  the  St.  Patrick  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  is  driv¬ 
ing  out  a  lot  of  snakes,  and  making  it  safer  for  your 
dollar  and  all  others.  The  laws  are  working! 

ENCOURAGING  BUSINESS— Either  the  buyers, 
abetted  by  their  brokers,  are  master  magicians  or  we 
have  a  lot  of  chicken-hearted  canners,  who  have  no 
faith  in  themselves,  their  business  or  the  market,  who 
sell  their  goods  too  cheaply,  that  is  below  their  real 
value,  as  in  the  case  of  green  beans,  or  below  cost  of 
production,  as  in  the  case  of  canned  tomatoes,  both  in 
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this  section.  It  will  be  answered,  we  suppose,  that  the 
bankers  want  their  notes  paid,  or  the  money  lenders 
want  the  return  of  their  money,  and  so  force  the  can- 
ners  to  sell.  In  either  case  this  money  was  lent  in  the 
belief  that  the  canner  could  make  some  money  out  of 
his  operation.  If  they  forced  a  repayment  date  earlier 
than  the  canner  could  meet,  that  was  their  fault,  and 
they  ought  not  now  force  the  canner  to  forfeit  all 
chance  of  any  profit.  We  know  that  such  things  have 
been  done,  but  it  is  so  lacking  in  common  sense — unless 
there  is  a  purpose  behind  it,  to  get  possession  of  the 
goods  and  so  make  the  profit  themselves,  plus  their 
loans  with  interest — that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  even 
a  banker  would  do  it,  much  less  a  supply  man  of  any 
kind.  The  collateral  is  good,  the  best  in  mercantile  life ; 
there  is  an  excellent  chance  for  profit  for  the  canner, 
and  Heaven  knows  they  need  some  after  several  years 
of  losses.  Market  operators  blame  it  on  the  canners. 
We  just  don’t  believe  it.  They  are  forced  or  driven  to  it. 

There  is  every  reason  for  confidence  in  the  canned 
foods  market,  in  every  item  of  canned  foods.  The  re¬ 
port  of  Stocks  and  Shipments  of  Canned  Peas,  dated 
October  16th,  is  before  us.  October  1st  there  was  a 
total  of  14,623,491  cases  on  hand,  as  compared  with 
holdings  this  time  last  year  of  20,347,570  cases.  This 
shows  that  all  the  carry  over  of  peas  has  been  sold, 
plus  nearly  two  million  cases  of  the  ’39  pack,  and  we 
are  only  just  beginning  the  canned  foods  buying  period. 
The  heavy  demand,  from  the  consumers,  is  all  ahead 
of  us. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  for  war  demand.  Look  what 
is  happening  in  the  line  of  employment,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  heavy  buying  by  people  with  money.  Over  the 
past  few  years  hardly  half  the  employables  were  work¬ 
ing  or  making  a  wage  that  would  permit  free  buying. 
You  heard  of  eleven  to  thirteen  million  unemployed, 
but  you  did  not  take  into  consideration  a  still  larger 
number  either  on  relief  or  making  wages  of  less  than 
$750  per  year  to  support  a  family.  An  almost  complete 
change  has  come  over  that  condition  in  the  past  six 
weeks,  and  it  will  continue  regardless  of  the  war  in 
Europe. 

“Business  Week”  marks  the  business  indicator  at 
120,  and  in  its  “Regional  Business  Outlook,”  reporting 
on  three  prominent  sections,  it  sizes  up  the  situation 
thus — and  we  quote  it  with  credit  to  this  splendid 
magazine,  because  it  takes  it  away  from  our  expressed 
ideas,  and  you  see  what  an  authority  says: 

“PHILADELPHIA  —  Recovery  is  firmly  in¬ 
trenched  in  this  Reserve  district.  The  frantic  rush 
of  buying  following  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  has  subsided,  but  bookings  of  consumer  goods 
manufacturers — clothing,  hosiery,  knitwear,  shoes 
— are  sufficient  to  keep  employment  and  payrolls 
up  to  seasonal  requirements  throughout  the  fall. 
And  in  the  heavy  industries,  orders  already  re¬ 
ceived  should  result  in  continuing  expansion  at 
least  into  the  first  quarter  of  1940. 

The  Sun  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  at  Chester, 
for  instance,  has  received  a  contract  to  build  six 
additional  ships  for  the  Maritime  Commission, 
which  insures  continued  employment  for  5,900  men 
all  this  year  and  next.  The  $17,000,000  rehabilita¬ 


tion  and  construction  program  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  (BW-Sep30’39,pl0)  means  not  only  4,000 
new  jobs  in  its  shops  but  also  steady  business  for 
steel  mills  and  makers  of  railway  equipment  ac¬ 
cessories  and  supplies  in  this  territory. 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  consistent  in¬ 
crease  in  hiring  by  manufacturers  of  industrial 
machinery  and  by  small  machine  shops — sympto¬ 
matic  of  the  upturn  in  national  demand  for  capital 
goods.  Incidentally,  large  U.  S.  arms  expenditures 
would  be  particularly  stimulating.  Philadelphia 
has  more  factories  on  the  government’s  list  of 
eligible  receivers  for  war  orders  than  any  other 
city  in  the  country. 

Two  things  round  out  this  picture  of  economic 
well-being:  (1)  anthracite  has  recovered  from  its 
summer  slump — on  domestic  and  Canadian  de¬ 
mand;  (2)  in  September,  retail  sales — in  response 
to  expanding  payrolls — rose  to  the  best  level  of  the 
year. 

CHICAGO — Steel  serves  as  a  good  indicator  of 
the  upsurge  in  industrial  activity  these  last  few 
weeks.  Late  in  August,  this  Reserve  district’s  steel 
rate  was  5  points  under  the  national  average  of  60 
per  cent  of  capacity.  Now,  with  operations  in  this 
city  at  86  per  cent  and  Detroit  schedules  at  100  per 
cent,  the  rate  is  up  to  the  country’s  89  per  cent. 

RAIL  EQUIPMENT  BOOM 

Business  men,  moreover,  are  pretty  well  satisfied 
that  the  momentum  will  carry  along — even  in  the 
event  of  an  unexpected  peace.  Automobile  com¬ 
panies  are  reaching  peak  production  on  1940 
models,  which  means  an  accelerating  demand  for 
steel,  parts,  and  supplies.  Agricultural  implement 
companies  are  busier.  And  the  railroad  equipment 
industry — of  which  this  district  is  the  national 
center — is  in  the  prince  phase  of  its  prince-and- 
pauper-cycle.  Consequently  mills  will  be  kept  oc¬ 
cupied  on  freight  car  and  locomotive  orders. 

This  sharp  upswing  in  heavy  industrial  activity 
has  naturally  added  to  payrolls  as  well  as  increas¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  workers  already  employed,  and 
retail  sales  have  begun  to  reflect  this  addition  to 
urban  purchasing  power.  Mail  order  sales,  too, 
are  expanding,  as  a  consequence  of  increased  agri¬ 
cultural  income.  Iowa  farmers  will  benefit  from  the 
rise  in  livestock  quotations,  while  better  prices  for 
dairy  products  and  potatoes  will  lift  the  income 
of  Wisconsin  producers. 

There’s  one  curious  development  here.  Some 
marginal  concerns  in  the  Chicago  area  have  seized 
upon  this  spurt  in  production  as  an  opportunity  to 
sell  their  factories  at  sellers-market  prices  to 
firms  which  urgently  need  additional  producing 
capacity. 

SAN  FRANCISCO — The  trend  of  business  these 
last  few  weeks  has  been  slowly  and  steadily  up¬ 
ward,  rather  than  spectacular  as  in  some  of  the 
more  industrialized  regions. 

However,  a  few  industries  have  made  outstand¬ 
ing  gains.  Before  the  war  broke  out,  lumber  was 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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You  Get  SGRVICG  UJithout  Rsking  For  It! 

No  matter  how  large  or  how  small  your  pack  may  be,  Heekin  places  an 
Important  value  on  your  patronage  ...  a  value  that  can  best  be  shown  by 
the  service  you  get. 

A  tin  can  is  a  tin  can  .  .  .  but  we  add  to  every  order  a  personal  interest 
in  your  success.  Whether  it  is  Heekin  Faultless  Closing  Machines  or  the  broad 
services  of  experts  in  the  Heekin  Food  Research  Department,  you  get  our 
personal  attention  .  .  .  promptly  .  .  .  and  with  the  full  appreciation  that  you 
are  a  valued  customer. 
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The  Evolution  oF  Management  Attitudes 

Address  of  Carle  C.  Comvay,  Chairman  of  ContinentalCan  Co.,  Inc.,  at  the  Anniml  Conference  of  the  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Management,  October  6,  1939,  at  the  Hotel  Neiv  Yorker,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  title  which  was  assigned  to  me  to  talk  upon 
tonight  has  intrigued  me  from  the  first  time  it 
was  suggested.  The  word  “evolution”  brings  to 
mind  the  broad  subject  of  life  itself  and  is  defined  as  a 
“process  in  which  something  complex  is  developed  from 
simple  beginnings.”  My  dictionary  defines  attitude — 
“state  of  mind — as  indicating  opinion  or  purpose.” 
From  these  definitions  it  appears  my  subject  involves 
a  comparison  of  the  state  of  mind  of  management  in 
today’s  complexities  with  that  of  say  thirty  years  ago 
when  business  was  on  a  much  simpler  scale. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  today  of  the  strides  made 
during  this  period  in  such  matters  as  research,  pro¬ 
duction,  plant  expansion  and  other  material  things — 
all  of  which  involve  considerable  change  in  the  state 
of  mind  of  management.  It  has  long  been  my  feeling 
that  our  material  progress  has  not  been  matched  by 
corresponding  progress  in  that  elusive,  intangible  thing 
— human  relationships.  Indeed  many  of  today’s  prob¬ 
lems  may  be  traced  to  a  belated  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  human  equation  in  business,  and  I 
would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  broader  aspects  of  this 
as  applied  (1)  to  the  employee;  (2)  to  the  customer; 
(3)  to  the  stockholder;  (4)  to  the  Government  and 
the  public. 

What  has  been  the  attitude  of  management  toward 
labor  over  the  last  thirty  years?  Certainly  anyone 
who  has  been  in  business  during  this  period  would  have 
to  be  very  naive  to  think  that  management  by  and 
large  desired  collective  bargaining  or  certain  of  the 
other  reforms  which  labor  has  finally  won.  It  is 
equally  as  naive  to  assume  that  labor  has  not  abused 
some  of  the  great  power  how  in  its  hands,  or  to  assume 
that  it  will  not  continue  to  do  so  if  given  free  rein. 
But  isn’t  this  just  the  law  of  action  and  reaction?  Isn’t 
it  also  likely  that  better  understanding  of  the  basic 
fundamentals  involved  in  the  struggle  over  the  last 
thirty  years  between  labor  and  management  can  work 
toward  harmonizing  the  two  viewpoints  into  a  common 
objective  and  so  make  collective  bargaining  and  many 
of  the  other  reforms  operate  in  the  interest  of  both 
labor  and  management? 

In  Australia,  for  instance,  they  had  their  bitter 
labor  troubles  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  They 
seem  to  have  worked  out  their  problems  in  what  I 
think  is  a  genuinely  democratic  way.  Recently  one 
of  my  Australian  business  acquaintances  was  here  on 
a  visit  and,  being  particularly  interested  in  how  they 
handled  labor  disputes  on  working  conditions,  I  asked 
him  to  give  me  a  resume  setting  forth  their  plan  and 
his  experiences. 

According  to  his  memorandum,  whenever  a  dispute 
on  working  conditions  occurs,  a  conference  is  immedi¬ 
ately  arranged  between  the  union  affected  and  the 


employer,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  agreement.  If  an 
agreement  is  reached,  it  is  then  ratified  by  the  arbi¬ 
tration  court,  after  which  it  becomes  a  law  and  any 
violation  of  the  agreement  by  either  party  makes  the 
offending  party  subject  to  heavy  fines.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  unions  are  not  financially  in  a  position  to 
pay  these  fines  which,  if  unpaid,  give  the  court  the 
right  to  deregister  the  union,  following  which  the 
employer  would  be  permitted  to  employ  non-union 
men.  He  points  out  that,  in  view  of  this  fact,  there 
are  very  few  violations  of  the  agreements  by  the 
unions. 

He  mentioned  further  that  in  seasonal  industries, 
controversies  between  the  union  and  the  employers 
were  usually  settled  prior  to  the  season  of  activity  so 
that  there  would  be  no  interruption  of  operations 
during  the  vital  period.  There  are  two  paragraphs 
from  his  memorandum  which  seem  to  me  to  be  of 
sufficient  interest  to  quote  in  full.  These  read  as 
follows : 

“We  have  had  major  strikes,  particularly  in  key 
industries,  such  as  coal,  shipping,  stevedoring  on 
the  water  front,  but  the  process  of  bringing  the 
present  conditions  about  has  shown  the  folly  of 
the  unions  creating  a  breach  of  the  award.  For 
some  years  now  labor  conditions  have  been  very 
satisfactory. 

“An  interesting  viewpoint  on  labor  conditions 
might  be  quoted  from  my  own  experience.  I 
have,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  been  an  employer 
of  labor,  during  the  transition  period,  and  have 
gone  through  stages  of  fear  and  apprehension 
that  the  demands  of  the  unions  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  industry  or,  in  fact  the  existence 
of  industry.  Naturally,  one  would  be  antagonistic 
in  the  early  stages  about  the  attitude  of  the  unions. 
Since  then,  seeing  the  higher  standard  under 
which  the  working  men  live  and  also  with  the 
better  conditions  they  have  achieved,  they  have 
shown  appreciation,  my  views  today  have  com¬ 
pletely  changed.  We  should  have  realized  years 
ago  that  these  people  were  only  fighting  for  better 
conditions  and,  since  they  have  achieved  them, 
they  have  proved  to  us  that  we  were  wrong  and 
they  were  right  and  my  sympathies  today  are 
definitely  with  the  working  man  and  our  arbitra¬ 
tion  system.” 

It  was  interesting  to  me  to  get  this  viewpoint  of 
Australian  management.  Looking  beyond  the  irritat¬ 
ing  problems  of  the  present,  can  we  not  see  in  the 
general  pattern  today  the  evolvement  of  some  sort  of 
factual,  democratic  method  of  arbitrating  labor  dis¬ 
putes  in  this  country?  It  seems  to  me  there  has  been 
more  progress  made  in  the  attitude  of  management 
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towards  labor  and  its  proper  place  in  the  economy  of 
our  nation  in  the  last  few  years  than  in  decades  before 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  management  in  the  next 
few  years  will  reflect  the  viewpoint  of  my  Australian 
friend  and  wonder  why  long,  long  ago  we  did  not  take 
some  of  these  same  steps  in  solving  this  problem. 

Let  us  now  take  up  another  phase  of  human  relations 
in  business, — the  attitude  of  management  toward  the 
customer.  Here  I  think  we  have  some  problems  in  the 
intangibles  which  management  must  study  carefully  in 
the  future.  There  was  a  time  when  the  manufacturer 
was  pretty  much  limited  to  nearby  markets.  He  knew 
his  customers  and  very  often  contacted  them  personally. 
Today  one  of  the  problems  facing  management,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  larger  corporations,  is  to  devise  some 
means  of  personalizing  business  as  it  was  in  the  old 
days.  Markets  have  become  large,  covering  a  vast 
territory,  with  customers  scattered  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  But,  paradoxical  as  it  seems,  this — ^the  largest 
market  in  the  world — has  become  in  certain  aspects 
one  of  the  smallest,  thanks  to  the  telephone,  the  radio 
and  advertising.  San  Francisco  is  not  3,000  miles 
away  from  New  York,  it  is  only  $5.00  away  on  the 
telephone  and  is  instantaneously  present  on  the  radio. 
We  have  projected  our  merchandise  everywhere — the 
same  automobiles,  the  same  hats,  the  same  breakfast 
foods,  whether  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  New 
Orleans  or  St.  Paul.  In  other  words,  the  enlarged 
market  of  today,  from  a  distributing  standpoint,  is  in 
reality  no  larger  than  that  of  the  manufacturer  of  thirty 
years  ago.  But  how  can  we  project  the  personalities 
and  the  character  of  management  into  today’s  markets  ? 
Possibly  radio  and  television  may  play  an  important 
part  in  bringing  this  about.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction.  At  least  management  has 
become  conscious  of  the  need  to  develop  a  better  and 
closer  relationship  with  the  customer.  There  are 
probably  very  few  customers  of  General  Foods  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  radio  personality  of  Jack  Benny, 
whether  this  personality  is  projected  through  the  radio 
of  a  wealthy  Fifth  Avenue  resident,  or  that  of  the 
lowly  rancher  in  New  Mexico.  But  how  many  of 
these  customers  know  the  splendid  personalities  of 
Colby  Chester  and  Clare  Francis,  the  guiding  heads  of 
General  Foods  ? 

Recently  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  spent 
considerable  money  on  a  moving  picture  which  was 
shown  all  over  the  country,  depicting  the  various  steps 
in  the  physical  production  of  steel.  It  was  a  marvelous 
presentation.  But  how  can  they  get  across  to  their 
customers  and  the  public  the  fine  personalities  of  their 
management,  represented  by  such  forward  thinking 
men  as  Ed.  Stettinius  and  Ben  Fairless? 

How  can  management  be  sure  that  the  customer 
visiting  its  distant  plants  or  offices  will  be  as  cordially 
received  and  treated  as  we  would  like  to  have  them? 

It  seems  to  me  to  accomplish  this,  management  will 
have  to  do  much  more  toward  training  their  executives 
and  organizations  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  human  relationship  with  the  customer  on 
some  comparable  plane  with  that  of  the  small  business 
of  thirty  years  ago.  Assuming  the  ideals  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Management  are  sound,  they  should  be 


projected  on  down  the  line  through  the  organization. 
Incidentally,  I  believe  much  of  the  trouble  in  the  labor 
movement  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  labor 
leaders  have  been  unable  to  pass  their  broader  view¬ 
points  down  the  line  to  their  associates  quickly  enough 
to  avoid  many  unnecessary  and  costly  conflicts. 

Management  has  done  exceedingly  well  in  developing 
markets,  improving  production  and  marketing  its 
products  but,  with  this  growth,  we  have  lost  in  a 
large  measure  management’s  intimate  contact  with  the 
customer.  To  solve  this  problem  is  a  big  job  but,  in 
my  opinion,  much  more  can  be  accomplished  in  this 
direction. 

Now  let  us  move  over  into  another  important  field 
in  human  relationships — the  attitude  of  management 
toward  the  stockholder.  When  industries  were  small, 
the  management  and  the  stockholders  were  very  often 
one  and  the  same.  But,  with  the  growth  of  these 
industries  during  the  last  thirty  years,  ownership  has 
for  the  most  part  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  manage¬ 
ment.  And  here  we  have  another  paradox.  During 
this  period  we  have  had  the  greatest  concentration  of 
management  in  our  major  basic  industries  in  history 
and,  moving  parallel  with  it,  we  have  had  the  greatest 
diversion  of  ownership  in  all  time.  Surely  this  is  a 
challenge  to  management  calling  for  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  responsibilities  of  good  trusteeship, — 
a  challenge  that  must  be  met  to  the  satisfaction  of 
their  stockholders. 

Taking  our  own  company  as  an  example,  it  was  only 
seventeen  years  ago  that  we  had  less  than  a  thousand 
stockholders  and  yet  today  we  have  35,000  stockholders. 
Certainly  the  attitude  of  management  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  its  relationship  to  its  customers,  must  put 
great  stress  on  the  intangible  something  called  under¬ 
standing  between  the  stockholders  and  management. 

Much  has  been  done  along  this  line.  In  its  simplest 
terms,  stockholders  on  a  vast  scale  are  essential  in  our 
economy.  They  put  up  the  money  to  furnish  the  tools 
for  management  and  employees  to  work  with.  They 
furnish  the  factory,  the  machines  and  the  raw 
materials,  and  the  management  and  employees  produce 
and  sell  and  return  to  the  stockholders  in  the  shape  of 
dividends,  their  pro  rata  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
enterprise. 

Therefore,  the  attitude  of  management  must  be  to 
merit  the  greatest  confidence  of  their  stockholders  as 
to  their  ability  and  integrity  and,  above  all,  in  their 
vision  of  the  future.  When  one  thinks  of  the  speed 
with  which  concentration  of  management  and  diver¬ 
sion  of  ownership  has  occurred,  practically  within 
one’s  own  business  lifetime,  it  is  not  strange  that 
there  are  some  leaders  of  business  who  are  perhaps 
laggard  in  some  phase  of  their  responsibilities  to  their 
stockholders.  This  to  them  may  seem  an  intangible 
but  it  is  in  fact  as  essential  in  the  conduct  of  business 
today  as  it  is  for  the  small  shop  keeper  to  be  polite, 
courteous  and  interested  in  his  customer’s  wants. 

Inasmuch  as  we  cannot  avoid  bigness  in  business 
in  this  country  because,  in  many  industries,  it  takes 
bigness  to  render  proper  service,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  grow  big  in  our  managerial  minds.  Why  does 
business  become  large?  Because  when  it  was  small 
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it  made  what  the  customers  wanted  and  gave  it  to  them 
at  such  a  value  that  there  were  more  and  more  cus¬ 
tomers  to  serve  and  it  grew  as  inevitably  as  an  oak 
tree  grows. 

With  bigness,  we  must  be  so  big  in  our  viewpoint 
that  we  can  make  our  bigness  seem  to  be  simple,  sin¬ 
cere  and  courteous  to  the  mass  of  our  stockholders, 
customers,  employees  and  public,  as  the  small  shop 
owner  must  seem  and  be  sincere  and  earnest  in  his 
relationship  to  his  customers. 

The  final  phase  of  my  discussion  involves  the  chang¬ 
ing  attitude  of  management  toward  the  Government 
and  the  public.  Plato  once  said  “The  excessive  in¬ 
crease  of  anything  often  causes  a  reaction  in  the 
opposite  direction.”  We  have  known  priceless  liberties 
under  the  system  of  free  enterprise.  If  we  want  to 
preserve  those  liberties,  we  must  so  work  within  the 
framwork  of  free  enterprise  as  to  remove  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  reaction  in  the  other  direction.  Plato  was 
speaking  of  states  and  individuals.  Were  he  alive 
today,  he  might  have  included  business.  In  any  event, 
it  is  something  for  management  to  think  about. 

Is  it  not  essential  that  we  develop  for  ourselves  pro¬ 
tective  controls  against  possible  abuses  rather  than  to 
suffer  the  consequences  which  might  come  unless  such 
voluntary  controls  are  worked  out  under  our 
democratic  framework? 

Perhaps  I  am  a  Pollyanna,  but  I  cannot  look  with 
despair  at  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  my  experience 
has  been  that  there  are  ample  grounds  for  a  middle 
course;  that  there  is  no  basic  reason  for  business  and 
government  to  be  at  odds.  It  must  be  admitted  that, 
in  certain  cases,  business  and  management  have  been 
slow  to  meet  certain  conditions  affecting  the  public 
interest,  conditions  arising  from  changes  over  the  past 
thirty  years  in  business  methods.  It  can,  of  course, 
be  argued  that  the  maladjustments  resulting  from  these 
changes  are  not  a  responsibility  of  business,  but,  as 
long  as  they  are  present,  the  attitude  of  management 
should  at  least  be  one  of  cooperation  in  working 
towards  a  solution. 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cry  against  technologi¬ 
cal  improvements  has  been  falsely  directed  in  that  the 
criticism  should  have  been  directed  against  the  speed 


with  which  a  technological  improvement  was  utilized 
rather  than  at  the  improvement  itself.  It  may  be  that 
we  have  at  times  failed  to  prevent  too  great  a  dis- 
lodgement  of  labor  in  putting  in  the  new  methods  of 
manufacture.  A  million  volts  could  be  brought  over 
a  high  tension  line,  but  we  certainly  would  use  a 
transformer  before  we  put  that  into  a  home,  and 
management  has  perhaps  something  to  answer  for  in 
not  providing  some  cushion  for  labor  in  transforming 
from  one  type  of  operation  to  another  where  the  result 
meant  large  displacement. 

Just  as  technological  improvements  came,  in  some 
cases,  too  fast  to  prevent  too  great  a  dislodgement  of 
labor,  so  it  is  today  with  many  reforms  on  our  statute 
books.  We  are  suffering  from  undigested  reforms,  not 
that  they  are  necessarily  bad,  but  they  have  come  too 
fast  and  will  take  time  to  adjust.  It  seems  to  me  that 
time  will  adjust  them  and,  in  the  meantime,  our  atti¬ 
tude  should  be  one  of  patience  and  cooperation. 

Business  and  the  government  should  sit  around  the 
table  in  a  spirit  of  honest  debate,  each  with  a  mutual 
respect  for  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  other 
and  with  the  national  interest  foremost  in  the  minds 
of  all.  There  are  encouraging  signs  that  such  an  atti¬ 
tude  is  in  the  making  here.  In  the  long  run  an  industry 
to  be  prosperous  must  operate  in  the  interest  of  the 
nation.  The  quicker  we  all  get  behind  the  nation’s 
interest,  the  quicker  harmony  will  come. 

To  sum  this  all  up,  I  believe  present  day  conditions 
have  put  the  greatest  premium  ever  on  efficient  man¬ 
agement  and  good  character  in  management.  Although 
today’s  problems  may  appear  to  be  complex  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  solve,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  solution  is  attain¬ 
able  through  an  adjustment  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  those  involved  in  the  problem,  whether  it  be  manage¬ 
ment,  labor,  the  customer,  the  stockholder,  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  the  public.  More  effort  should  be  made  to 
try  to  see  the  other  fellow’s  viewpoint  and  to  apply 
that  old  rule  of  “Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you.” 

I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that  management  will  meet 
the  test.  With  such  a  rule  as  a  foundation,  manage- 
'ment,  labor,  customers,  stockholders,  the  government, 
and  the  nation,  cannot  fail  to  go  forward  to  greater 
heights  than  ever  before  achieved. 
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■REVOLVING  HOPPER 


#  Can  be  installed 
on  any  viner.  Every- 
thins  needed  for  a 
complete  installa¬ 
tion  is  furnished. 


The  Feeder  That  S  aves  Peas 

Improves  Quality — Decreases  Breakage 
Increases  the  Capacity  oF  the  Viner 

'dk  IDisifukidc/i .  < 


LJAMACHEK  Viner  Feeders  with  Distri- 
■  *  butors  are  the  only  feeders  equipped 
with  a  distributor  that  separates  the  large 
foricsful  of  vines,  thus  feeding  the  viner 
more  uniformly.  Steady,  even  feeding  is 
essential  for  best  results  from  any  viner. 


SThis  steady,  even  feeding  is  very  important 
and  consequently  over  Three  Thousand 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  Dis- 
tributors  have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 


AYARS  New  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT^ 

LIQUID  I 
ADJUSTMENT 


rCANSTOP 

[chance  GRADE 
L  \  LEVER 


STEAM  COIL 


FOR  FILLING 
VEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
>JRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


mer 


mm 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Maniiliicttirers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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THE  1939  CORN  PACKS 

By  the  Division  of  Statistics,  National  Canners 
Association.  Carlos  Campbell,  Director. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  October  18,  1939. 

The  1939  pack  of  sweet  corn  exclusive  of  corn  on  the 
cob  totaled  15,290,580  cases.  This  is  based  on  reports 
from  all  but  7  of  the  canners.  Estimates  based  on 
acreage  and  average  yields  for  adjacent  companies  are 
included  for  these  7  firms. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  20  canners  reported  a  pack 
of  corn  on  the  cob  totaling  479,413  cases.  Last  year 
24  canners  reported  a  pack  of  533,766  cases  of  corn  on 
the  cob. 


CORN  PACK  IN  ACTUAL  CASES 


State 

1938 

1939 

Me.,  Vt.  and  N.  H . 

.  1,878,082 

796,167 

New  York  . 

.  1,913,378 

1,330,637 

Maryland  and  Delaware  .... 

.  2,238,903 

1,398,562 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  513,351 

482,129 

Ohio  . 

.  1,197,165 

944,889 

Indiana  . 

.  1,673,582 

1,851,843 

Illinois  . 

.  2,921,170 

2,636,554 

Wisconsin  . 

.  1,484,492 

1,076,622 

Minnesota  . 

.  3,624,406 

3,025,897 

Iowa  and  Nebraska . 

.  2,219,158 

1,102,176 

Other  States — East  . 

.  427,183 

177,312 

Other  States — West . 

.  755,972 

467,792 

TOTAL  United  States . 

. 20,846,842 

15,290,580 

STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS  RED 
PITTED  CHERRIES 

By  The  Division  of  Statistics,  National  Canners 
Association 

WashinKton,  D.  C.,  October  12,  1939. 
1938-39  1939-40 


2 

10 

2 

10 

Stocks  October  1 . 

538,727 

594,833 

672,514 

425,840 

Shipments  July  1  to  Oct. 

1... 

338,333 

387,869 

1,346,174 

685,454 

OCTOBER  1  STOCKS 

WITH 

SHIPMENTS 

RED  PITTED  CHERRIES 

(in  cases) 

24/2 

6/10 

Misc. 

Total 

New  York  &  Pennsylvania : 

Stocks :  Sold  not  shipped... 

123,316 

58,895 

16,857 

199,068 

Stocks :  Unsold  . 

43,945 

19,283 

8,131 

71,359 

Stocks :  Total  . 

167,261 

78,178 

24,988 

270,427 

Shipments  for  July,  Auk. 

& 

Sept. 

300,921 

172,422 

29,038 

602,381 

Mich.,  Wise.,  and  Ohio: 

Stocks:  Sold  not  shipped... 

220,057 

90,853 

4,741 

315,651 

Stocks :  Unsold  . 

259,482 

127,818 

6,419 

393,719 

Stocks :  Total  . . 

479,539 

218,671 

11,160 

709,370 

Shipments  for  July,  Auk. 

& 

Sept. 

1,012,914 

423,441 

23,369 

1,459,724 

Western  States : 

Stocks :  Sold  not  shipped.. 

13,795 

55,653 

4,298 

73,746 

Stocks :  Unsold  . 

11,919 

73,338 

8,380 

93,637 

Stocks :  Total  . 

25,714 

128,991 

12,678 

167,383 

Shipments  for  July,  Auk. 

& 

Sept. 

32,339 

89,591 

4,043 

125,973 

Total  United  States: 

Stocks :  Sold  not  shipped.. 

357,168 

205,401 

25,896 

588,465 

Stocks :  Unsold  . 

315,346 

220,439 

22,930 

668,715 

Stocks :  Total  . 

672,514 

425,840 

48,826 

1,147,180 

Shipments  for  July,  Aug. 

&  Sept. 

1,346,174 

685,454 

56,450 

2,088,078 

The  above  report  is  based  on  reports  from  all  but  12  of  the 
red  pitted  cherry  canners  packing  in  1939  together  with  esti¬ 
mates  for  those  not  reporting.  The  estimates,  however,  repre¬ 
sented  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CARLOS  CAMPBELL. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

OCTOBER  24-25,  1939 — Glass  Container  Association,  Semi- 
Annual  Meeting,  Westchester  Country  Club,  Rye,  New  York. 

OCTOBER  30-31,  NOVEMBER  1,  1939 — Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  31st  Annual  Convention,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

NOVEMBER  1-2  1939 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

NOVEMBER  13-15,  1939 — Annual  Convention,  Wisconsin  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

NOVEMBER  15,  1939 — 26th  Annual  Convention,  Association 
of  Pacific  Fisheries,  Del  Monte  Hotel,  Del  Monte,  California. 

NOVEMBER  16-17,  1939 — 25th  annual  Convention,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Canners  Association,  Yorktown  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

NOVEMBER  16-17,  1939 — Indiana  Canners  Association,  Fall 
Meeting,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

NOVEMBER  21,  1939 — Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Packers 
Association,  probably  November  21st,  at  Cape  Charles, 
Virginia. 

DECEMBER  5-6,  1939 — Annual  meeting,  Michigan  Canners 
Association,  Pantlined  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

DECEMBER  7,  1939 — Minnesota  Canners  Association  Annual 
Convention,  St.  Paul  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Anual 
Meeting,  Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods  Association, 
annual  convention.  New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1939 — Ohio  Canners  Association,  annual 
convention,  Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  14-15,  1939 — Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners,  annual  convention,  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

DECEMBER  12,  1939 — Maine  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Eastland  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine. 

JANUARY  3-5,  1940 — Northwest  Canners  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Canners  Association,  annual 
convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Food  Brokers  Association, 
annual  convention.  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FEBRUARY  12-13,  1940 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 
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STANDOUTS  IN  ANY  COMPANY 

KYLER 

LABELERS 

and 

BOXERS 

‘'They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts" 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 


AuioifuUic 

INSURANCE 

provides  instant  protection  for 

INCREASING 


FLUCTUATING 

VALUES 

at  no  additional  cost 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


LRBELS 

ORIGINRL.RRTISTIC  IN  X 
COLOR  8t  DESIGN 


ROD 

SPLIT 

and 

SKIN 


REMOVER  and  WASHER 

for  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  washer"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course' 
more  salable.  Strong  parallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on  peas, 
stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 

Ask  for  Details. 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House’* 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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TRY  A  CONTEST 

By  **BETTER  PROFITS** 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Editorial  in  issue  October  9th  points  out  that  as  obsolete  words  will  be  barred.  Final  authority  will  be 
was  expected,  The  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Company  an  up-to-date  Webster’s  or  Century  Dictionary  or  some 
loses  out  in  its  contention  that  a  “net”  price  other  standard  work.  Each  entry  must  be  accom- 
did  not  violate  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Robinson-  panied  by  a  sales  slip  showing  the  purchase  of  a  can, 
Patman  Act.  Until  now  you  know  they  have  been  three,  six  or  more  depending  on  the  size  of  the  can, 
stocking  and  selling  nationally  advertised  canned  foods,  the  desire  of  the  canner  to  increase  sales,  and  so  on. 
or  in  some  instances  those  well  known  locally.  In  To  spur  the  interest  of  the  retail  grocer  twenty-five 
addition  they  have  purchased  thousands  and  thousands  dollars  should  also  be  given  to  the  retail  dealers  whose 
of  cases  of  goods  for  their  private  labels  or  under  fac-  customers  are  winners  in  the  thirty  day  contest.  These 
tory  brands  the  owners  of  which  cared  little  about  sums  may  be  split  up  as  thought  best  but  the  first  prize 
establishing  themselves  in  the  consciousness  of  the  ought  to  be  substantial. 

consumer.  It  was  these  brands  about  which  all  the  If  a  voluntary  group  is  supporting  Blank’s  Tomato 
shouting  has  been  done.  One  need  not  look  for  an  Juice  with  advertising,  they  ought  to  play  up  the  offer 
immediate  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the  corpor-  in  their  week-end  advertising.  If  the  brand  to  be 
ate  buyers,  but  you  may  reasonably  expect  that  in  the  publicized  is  sold  through  more  than  one  jobber,  to  the 
future  the  A.  &  P.  will  look  with  more  favor  than  here-  buyer  whose  retail  customer  sells  the  goods  to  some 
tofore  on  the  brand  having  something  beside  the  possi-  contestant  whose  entry  is  a  prize  winner,  ought  to  go 
bility  of  a  little  larger  distributive  profit  to  recommend  a  cash  prize  as  well.  Make  such  an  offer  and  you 
it.  This  is  simply  another  condition  indicating  in  no  simply  increase  the  sales  pressure  to  be  placed  back  of 
uncertain  manner  that  the  sooner  a  canner  starts  the  tomato  juice.  If  the  canner  using  such  a  sales 
creating  continuing  consumer  demand,  the  better  off  stimulant  is  advertising  in  any  manner  in  the  locality 
will  he  be !  where  the  prizes  are  offered,  of  course  the  contest  will 

Trade  papers  circulating  among  wholesale  grocers  be  featured  in  such  advertising.  This  plan  offers  the 
tell  issue  after  issue  about  the  various  free  offers  and  advantage  of  being  mobile,  of  being  adaptable  to  the 
deals  employed  to  create  consumer  demand  for  articles  enlarged  or  restricted  advertising  budget  alike, 
and  foods,  new  or  old,  on  the  market.  The  trouble  in  If  the  brand  name  to  be  featured  is  short,  step  up  the 
considering  all  of  these  is  to  select  the  one  best  suited  legend  to  be  employed  as  a  base  for  the  word  building, 
to  individual  needs,  after  acknowledging  as  all  must.  Be  careful,  however,  to  keep  the  wordage  down  in 
sooner  or  later,  that  something  must  be  done  toward  order  that  housewives  may  not  become  discouraged 
establishing  a  continuing  identity  for  canned  foods  when  confronted  with  the  probability  of  having  to 
from  which  we  gain  our  livelihood.  This  column  has  write  down  several  hundred  words  before  they  can  be 
from  time  to  time  advocated  about  every  different  type  at  all  certain  of  being  in  the  money.  Judging  of  the 
of  sales  support  in  order  to  interest  as  large  a  spread  entries  may  be  left  to  unprejudiced  local  men  of  stand- 
as  possible  of  readers  who  might  benefit  from  the  ing  in  the  city  where  the  contest  is  held, 
advice  offered  by  adopting  it  wholly  or  in  part.  So  much  for  the  simple,  single  market,  thirty  day 

Today  we  will  outline  a  contest  plan  that  offers  many  contest  in  word  building.  Put  on  such  a  sales  building 
advantages  over  the  average.  Based  on  the  common  campaign  and  note  results.  If  satisfied  after  running 
failing  of  human  nature  as  we  know  it  today,  the  it  in  several  markets,  either  cover  as  many  as  you  wish 
desire  to  get  something  substantial  for  as  little  effort  fast  as  you  can  plan  on  doing  so,  or  look  further 
or  investment  as  possible,  it  should  attract  large  num-  ahead. 

bers  of  consumer  entrants,  and  keep  them  interested  Countless  manufacturers  and  some  canners  run  cer- 
week  after  week  and  month  after  month,  if  the  con-  tain  sales  stimulating  offers  on  labels ;  they  make  such 
test  is  set  up  to  run  over  a  period.  To  start  with  we  offers  over  a  season  or  two.  There  is  no  good  reason 
suggest  a  simple  word  building  contest  based  on  the  why  a  word  building  contest  might  not  be  run  for  a 
use  of  the  brand  name  or  names  a  canner  wishes  to  year  or  more,  all  over  the  United  States  and  create  a 
popularize.  We’ll  say  Blank  wants  to  interest  a  large  whole  lot  of  increased  interest  in  any  product.  In  order 
number  of  housewives  in  using  his  tomato  juice.  All  to  do  this,  a  canner  need  only  prepare  his  explanatory 
right,  he  announces  to  those  concerned  in  a  single  mar-  literature  or  his  label  offer  accordingly.  If  you  want 
ket  that  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  he  will  give  fifty  to  make  the  prize  offer  cover  a  wide  territory,  enlarge 
dollars  to  the  five  ladies  or  gentlemen  submitting  the  the  number  of  cash  awards,  confine  entries  for  monthly 
largest  number  of  words  formed  from  the  legend:  consideration  to  all  those  postmarked  before  midnight 
“Blank’s  Tomato  Juice.”  Of  course,  proper  names  and  on  the  close  of  any  certain  month,  allowing  all  post- 
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marked  at  a  later  hour  to  be  considered  in  the  returns 
for  the  month  following.  Make  the  prize  money  for 
jobbers,  retailers  and  consumers  alike  payable  by  the 
close  of  the  month  following. 

Make  a  point  in  such  a  contest  that  as  many  entries 
may  be  sent  by  any  one  contestant  as  they  have  sales 
slips,  if  the  contest  runs  a  year,  twelve  entries  may  be 
submitted  as  long  as  each  is  accompained  by  a  slip  show¬ 
ing  purchase  of  the  goods  promoted.  If  you  feel  that 
repeaters  would  be  apt  to  cop  all  the  prizes,  announce 
in  the  beginning  a  slight  change  monthly  in  the  legend 
to  be  used.  Start  with  “Blank’s  Tomato  Juice”  the 
first  month,  switch  to,  “Drink  Blank’s  Tomato  Juice” 
the  month  following  and  so  on  for  as  many  months  as 
you  wish  to  conduct  the  contest.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
any  contestant  entering  several  monthly  contests  would 
have  the  slogan  “Blank’s  Tomato  Juice”  firmly  fixed  in 
his  or  her  mind. 

Suppose  Blank  sets  aside  twelve  hundred  dollars  for 
a  yearly  word  building  contest,  payable  one  hundred 
dollars  a  month  each  month  during  the  year.  Twelve 
hundred  dollars  is  not  a  whole  lot  of  money  to  spend 
in  a  year’s  time  when  you  will  create  as  much  increased 
consumer  interest  in  a  product  as  may  be  engendered 
by  such  a  plan.  It’s  certainly  not  a  lot  of  money  to 
lay  on  the  line  when  you  are  establishing  a  demand 
for  a  product.  It  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  sales 
builder  among  your  distributors.  Best  of  all,  as  your 
chain  store  buyers  hint  about  your  scaling  your  price 
to  them,  your  merchandising  plan  will  help  you  fight 
off  the  temptation  to  listen.  The  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  your  expense  for  the  plan  over  a  year’s  period 
will  be  no  greater  than  your  losses  if  you  were  to  listen 
to  the  old  tale  of  how  you  really  ought  to  shade  the 
price  as  you  have  no  sales  expense,  your  money  is  all 
ready,  and  all  those  threadbare  arguments. 

Be  your  output  large  or  small,  be  your  holdings  few 
or  many,  the  sooner  you  start  establishing  consumer 
demand  for  your  goods  the  sooner  will  you  have  a  tan¬ 
gible  equity  in  the  good-will  that  should  attach  itself  to 
every  brand  of  food  stuff  in  cans.  The  suggested  plan 
gives  you  a  chance  to  try  your  merchandising  skill  in 
even  a  small  market.  You  can  enlarge  its  scope  as  you 
become  surer  of  yourself  and  your  ability  to  cope  with 
larger  plans  and  more  important  markets.  In  this, 
too,  you  are  appealing  directly  to  the  court  of  last 
resort,  the  consumer,  while  at  the  same  time  you  enlist 
the  supporting  services  of  your  distributor  or  distribu¬ 
tors  and  of  all  retail  handlers  of  your  pack  in  general. 
Such  an  idea  offers  much.  Consider  it  carefully,  sooner 
or  later  you  will  be  able  to  work  such  a  campaign  to 
very  good  advantage.  Your  sales  and  profits  will 
increase  as  you  do ! 


Ihe  Best  of  Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Packer 


Tomatoes 

and 

Tomato  Juice 

With  the  addition  and  improvement  of  the 
famous  American  Line,  CRCO  now  presents  the 
oustanding  Tomato  and  Tomato  Juice  Equipment 
for  packers  who  take  costs  and  quality  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

Whatever  the  tomato  or  juice  packer  needs 
will  be  found  in  the  complete  CRCO  line. 


CRCO  Tomato  Equipment  Includes : 


Washers 

Inspection  Tables 

Choppers 

Chopper  Pumps 

Hot-Break  Heaters 

Pre-Heaters 

Pumps 

Extractors 

Pasteurizers 

Scalders 


Peeling  Tables 
Can  Washers 
Fillers 
Retorts 

Labeling  Machines 

Can  Markers 

Boxers 

Stitchers 

Conveyors 

Case  Stackers 


Send  For  Catalog  No.  1  containing 
the  complete  CRCO  Tomato  Line. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

OCTOBER  23 — Lancaster,  Pa.,  Lancaster  Retail  Grocers’ 
Association. 

OCTOBER  25 — Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Fairlawn  Stores  (Lowry  & 
Bro.). 

OCTOBER  26 — Hanover,  Pa.,  Cooking  School. 

OCTOBER  26 — Hanover,  Pa.,  Kiwanis  Club. 

OCTOBER  26 — Hanover,  Pa.,  Retail  Grocers’  Organization. 


Chlsfiolm'HifJerCo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

COLUMBUS.  WIS.  JAS.  a  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN.  UTAH 
163  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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NORTHWEST  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  TO  MEET  IN  JANUARY 

Secretary  Ed.  M.  Burns  announces  that  the  Northwest  Canners 
Association  will  probably  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Hotel,  Seattle,  on  January  3rd,  4th  and  5th,  1940, 
reminding,  however,  that  this  is  not  definite.  The  Northwest 
Frozen  Foods  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Burns  is  also  Secretary, 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  in  the  New  Washington  Hotel, 
Seattle,  on  December  7th  and  8th,  1939. 

ABANDON  COOPERATIVE  CANNERY  PLAN 

Charles  A.  Haas,  Agricultural  Agent  of  Geauga  County, 
Burton,  Ohio,  whose  assistance  was  sought  by  a  number  of 
growers  to  look  into  the  cost  of  establishing  a  cannery  in  the 
county,  has  advised  postponement  of  the  program  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

ANDREWS  RESIGNS  AS  WAGE  AND  HOUR  CHIEF 

President  Roosevelt  announced  on  October  16th  the  resignation 
of  Elmer  F.  Andrews  as  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator,  desig¬ 
nating  Colonel  Phillip  Fleming,  of  the  Army  Engineering  Corp 
and  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  to  take  over  Mr.  Andrews  duties. 
Mr.  Andrews  is  expected  to  take  up  duties  in  the  engineering 
division  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

DEL  MONTE’S  FALL  ROUND-UP  ON 

Most  every  mail  brings  informative  literature  concerning  the 
fall  “round-up”  advertising  drive  on  Del  Monte  products.  These 
colorful  mailing  pieces  together  with  the  consumer  advertising 
being  used  in  the  national  magazines  is  the  type  of  promotion 
that  spells  success  in  merchandising  campaigns. 

HAYES  HEADS  LOUDON  PACKING  COMPANY 

T.  C.  Hayes  has  been  elected  President  and  General  Manager 
of  the  Loudon  Packing  Company,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  succeed¬ 
ing  Stewart  Rose  who  becomes  the  company’s  Board  Chairman. 

SEEK  FOOD  STAMP  PLAN 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County,  California, 
thinks  so  well  of  the  Federal  Government’s  food  stamp  plan 
for'  relief  clients  that  it  has  voted  to  post  a  revolving  fund  of 
$100,000  to  start  the  plan  there.  The  county  has  about  365,000 
on  direct  relief. 

CRASSELLI  RESIGNS  FROM  DU  PONT  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

T.  S.  Grasselli,  who  has  been  active  in  the  chemical  business 
for  46  years  and  for  years  President  of  the  Grasselli  Chemical 
Company  befoi’e  it  merged  with  the  du  Pont  Company  in 
November,  1938,  has  voluntarily  retired  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company, 
effective  on  his  65th  birthday,  November  14th  next.  Mr.  Grasselli 
will  continue  as  Vice-President  and  Dii'ector  of  the  Company. 

The  day  was  when  Grasselli  Chemical  Company  furnished 
most  of  the  “flux”  used  by  the  canning  industry  in  soldering 
the  stud-hole  can. 

A  NEW  JUDGE  FILLER 

A  new  ten-valve  filler  has  been  developed  by  E.  J.  Judge  of 
Alameda,  California,  which  has  a  capacity  of  125  No.  2V2  cans 
per  minute,  handling  smaller  sizes  with  a  proportionate  speed 
increase.  The  company  has  also  developed  a  new  liquid  filler 
which  is  claimed  to  be  a  world  beater. 


INTEREST 


LOGAN  CONTINUES  AS  FOOD  CHAIN  ASSOCIATION  HEAD 

John  A.  Logan  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  re-elected  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  Food  Chains  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  recently  held  at  Chicago.  L.  E.  Fisher  and  T.  B.  Gauley 
were  respectively  re-elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

TRAP  SHOOTING  AT  INDIANA  CONVENTION 

As  has  been  the  custom  for  the  past  several  years,  a  trap 
shooting  tournament  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
November  15th,  the  day  preceding  the  Indiana  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting,  at  the  Carmel  Gun  Club  near  Indianapolis.  This 
affair  has  proven  of  much  interest  in  the  past  and  is  expected 
to  be  even  more  interesting  this  year. 

A  NEW  CANNERY 

Cooked  Food,  Inc.,  is  the  name  of  a  new  cannery  located  at 
Aquasco,  Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland,  with  the  following 
named  as  incorporaters :  Wm.  A.  Gemmell  and  George  A.  Keane, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Frank  J.  Lukens  of  Clarendon,  Va. 

HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  COMPANY  CHANCES 

Kenneth  F.  Boucher,  for  some  time  advertising  manager  for 
the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  has  been 
made  merchandising  manager  and  has  been  succeeded  as  adver¬ 
tising  head  by  C.  B.  Flick. 

LANG,  JABURC  BROS.  BUYER 

Ernest  Lang,  formerly  with  Austin,  Nichols  &  Company,  and 
more  recently  with  the  White  Davenport  Company,  has  been 
appointed  canned  foods  buyer  of  R.  C.  Williams  &  Company, 
New  York  City,  recently  acquired  by  Jaburg  Bros.,  Inc. 

AYARS  STREAMLINES  JUICE  FILLER 

In  line  with  the  streamlining  trends,  the  1940  model  of  Ayars 
Tomato  Juice  Filler  will  make  its  appearance  in  an  entirely  new 
dress  which  not  only  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  machine, 
but  makes  it  much  more  safe  to  work  about  since  all  driving 
mechanism  is  completely  covered.  The  new  model  is  a  beauty 
to  observe  and  its  work,  unsurpassed.  Although  definite  advice 
has  not  been  made  known,  it  is  expected  that  this  machine  will 
be  on  exhibition  at  the  big  machinery  show  in  January. 

HARRY  CARR,  LIBBY  EXECUTIVE.  RESIGNS 

After  46  years  in  the  food  canning  and  meat  packing  indus¬ 
tries,  Harry  C.  Carr,  Vice-President  and  Director  of  Libby, 
McNeill  and  Libby,  has  resigned,  being  succeeded  by  Scott  A. 
Holman,  also  a  company  director.  Ed.  A.  Wilkie,  as  assistant 
to  the  company’s  President  E.  G.  McDougall,  was  elected  a 
Vice-President. 

ELDER  HEADS  FLORIDA  GROUP 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Florida  Canners  Association  held  at 
the  Tampa  Terrace  Hotel,  Tampa,  on  October  12th,  F.  G.  Elder 
of  Bradenton,  Florida,  was  elected  President;  H.  W.  Nelson, 
Tampa,  first  Vice-President;  Lee  A.  Wheeler,  Lake  Wales,  second 
Vice-President;  C.  Rouss  May,  Tampa,  Treasurer,  and  C.  C. 
Rathbun,  Tampa,  Executive  Secretary. 

FIRE  DESTROYS  CANNERY 

On  October  6th,  the  final  day  of  operation,  the  Wann  Canning 
Company’s  plant  at  Elwood,  Indiana,  was  destroyed  by  fire  of 
undetermined  origin  with  the  loss  estimated  at  $20,000. 
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THE  GRAPEFRUIT  SITUATION 

By  the  South  Texas  Canners  Association, 
Weslaco,  Texas 

There  has  appeared  during  the  last  few  weeks  in 
the  various  trade  magazines  numerous  items  of 
market  information,  relative  to  the  prospects  for 
the  1939-40  grapefruit  juice  pack,  which  have  proven 
extremely  confusing  to  grapefruit  canners  of  Texas. 
The  inconsistency  of  this  information  has  led  many 
Texas  canners  to  request  that  the  South  Texas  Canners 
Association  canvass  the  industry  and  release  such  in¬ 
formation  as  is  necessary  to  reflect  the  condition  as  it 
actually  is. 

The  status  of  the  grapefruit  juice  situation  as 
revealed  by  leading  operators  in  the  Texas  deal  offers 
conclusive  proof  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
advance  quotations  for  new  pack  juice  at  the  low  level 
that  has  been  reported.  The  immediate  withdrawal,  as 
also  further  reported,  of  some  low  quotations  on  the 
part  of  one  Texas  canner  can  readily  be  understood. 
The  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  prospective 
advance  in  prices  of  both  supplies  and  raw  products 
would  make  the  production  of  grapefruit  juice  at  these 
low  prices  a  physical  impossibility. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  some  canners  will  probably 
begin  the  processing  of  small  quantities  of  grapefruit 
juice  in  the  very  near  future.  When  asked  what  quality 
could  be  expected  from  such  operations,  Texas  canners 
immediately  responded  with  the  assurance  that  no 
prime  quality  grapefruit  juice  could  be  expected  this 
season  before  early  in  December  due  to  the  retarded 
maturity  of  our  fruit. 


1939  PEA  PACK  BY  QUALITY 

By  Division  of  Statistics,  National  Canners  Association 


1938 

Alaskas  Sweets  Total  Pack 

Northeast  cases  cases  cases  p.c.  p.c. 

Fancy  .  74,208  967,013  1,041,221  68.9  68.7 

Extra  Standard..  25,353  298,274  323,627  2l.4  22.3 

Standard  .  12,619  134,807  147,426  9.7  9.0 

Total  .  112,180  1,400,094  1,512,274  100.0  100.0 

Middle  Atlantic 

Fancy .  45,988  45,200  91,188  7.1  12.2 

Extra  Standard....  267,940  75,797  343,737  26.9  26.1 

Standard  .  814,676  28,696  843,372  66.0  61.7 

Total  . 1,128,604  149,693  1,278,297  100.0  100.0 

Mid-West 

Fancy  . 1,188,757  2,450,822  3,639,579  43.1  35.3 

Extra  Standard....l,617,571  963,879  2,581,450  30.5  35.8 

Standard  . 1,473,295  759,352  2,232,047  26.4  28.9 

Total  . 4,279,623  4,174,053  8,453,676  100.0  100.0 

West 

Fancy  .  93,907  2,766,749  2,860,656  56.3  54.6 

Extra  Standard....  17,642  1,200,633  1,218,275  24.0  25.7 

Standard  .  17,847  986,747  1,004,594  19.7  19.7 

Total  .  129,396  4,954,129  5,083,525  100.0  100.0 

U.  S.  TOTAL . 5,649,803  10,677,969  16,327,772 


The  above  summary  report  of  the  1939  pea  pack  was  compiled 
from  the  detailed  report  issued  September  5,  1939.  The  last  two 
columns  of  this  report  show  the  percentage  of  various  grades 
packed  this  year  as  compared  with  1938. 

Carlos  Campbell,  Director 
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DEAERATION  OF  TOMATO  CATSUP  MADE 
PRACTICAL  BY  LANCSENKAMP 

By  A.  C.  Waggoner 

IN  the  search  for  a  means  of  improving  the  quality  of  tomato 
I  catsup  after  first  eliminating  those  factors  which  could  be 
controlled  by  available  equipment,  the  F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Com¬ 
pany,  Indianapolis,  found  that  the  presence  of  air  in  the  product 
represented  the  cause  for  most  of  the  unsolved  difficulties,  such 
as  oxidation  or  “black-neck”  and  separation  of  solids,  which 
affect  quality  and  appearance.  This  pointed  directly  to  the 
necessity  for  the  elimination  of  air  fi-om  the  product  before 
bottling  and  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  Indiana  Deaerator 
now  being  offered  by  Langsenkamp. 

The  Indiana  Deaerator  is  built  with  a  stainless  steel  inside 
shell,  bronze  distributing  heads,  stainless  steel  shaft  with  high 
speed  revolving  bi’eakers  with  a  self-contained  centrifugal  pump 
attached,  driven  by  a  vertical  motor.  The  outside  of  the  shell, 
also  stainless  steel,  serves  as  a  steam  jacket  and  is  fitted  with  all 
equipment  and  fittings  necessary  for  correct  and  positive  opera¬ 
tion.  Inlet  and  outlet  lines  are  also  completely  equipped,  and  the 
standard  specifications  include  a  direct  connected  vacuum  pump. 

In  operation  the  material  enters  the  vacuum  chamber  from  the 
outside  through  a  1%  inch  pipe,  flowing  into  four  stationary 
circular  distributing  heads.  A  vertical  shaft  in  the  center  of 
the  vacuum  chamber  is  fitted  with  four  series  or  sets  of  nine 
four-bladed  breakers.  These  bi’eakers  revolve  with  the  shaft  at 
a  fairly  high  speed.  The  distributing  heads  are  above  the 
breaker  sets  and  allow  the  material  to  fall  on  the  revolving 
blades  in  fine  streams,  thus  mechanically  breaking  the  bubbles 
of  air.  The  released  air  is  withdrawn  from  the  chamber  by  the 
vacuum  pump.  The  deaerated  material  flows  or  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vacuum  chamber  into  the  centrifugal  pump  which 
forces  it  directly  to  the  filler. 

What  actually  has  taken  place  is  this:  The  film  surrounding 
the  separate  bubbles  or  air  pockets  is  broken  by  the  blunt  edges 
of  the  breaker  blades  and  the  liberated  air  is  immediately 
removed  from  the  vacuum  chamber.  It  has  no  opportunity  to 
reunite  with  the  product  before  it  is  withdrawn  by  the  vacuum 
pump.  Imagine  yourself  bursting  a  toy  balloon  inside  a  vacuum 
chamber  to  which  a  vacuum  pump  is  attached.  The  broken 
rubber  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  while  the  air  or 
gas  it  contained  will  be  immediately  removed.  This  illustrates 
what  transpires  when  the  breaker  blades  in  the  Indiana  Deaer¬ 
ator  burst  the  many  globules  of  air  in  the  catsup. 

This  mechanical  method  of  breaking  the  air  bubbles,  it  is 
claimed,  permits  the  use  of  a  low  vacuum  which  not  only  pro¬ 
motes  economy  in  power  consumption  but  also  keeps  the  loss 
of  product  through  vaporization  to  a  negligible  minimum.  The 
product  enters  the  Indiana  Deaerator  at  190  degrees  or  higher 
permitting  it  to  be  placed  in  bottles  after  deaerating  at  185 
degrees.  Air  content  of  product  in  bottles  measures  0  degrees. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  inclusion  of  detailed  specifications 
or  complete  information  concerning  installation  and  operation. 
The  manufacturers  will  doubtless  cheerfully  furnish  complete 
data  on  request.  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the 
Indiana  Deaerator  is  manufactured  under  the  A.  L.  Doherty 
U.  S.  Letters  Patent  No.  2071393  and  that  The  Harbauer  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  large  packers  of  high  grade  tomato  catsup,  have 
used  two  deaerators,  built  under  this  patent,  for  the  past  three 
years,  for  their  entire  pack.  The  results  have  been  most  grati¬ 
fying  to  this  manufacturer.  Another  tomato  catsup  packer  has 
operated  an  Indiana  Deaerator  during  the  entire  season  this 
year  and  is  delighted  with  the  improvement  it  has  made  in  the 
appearance  and  quality  of  his  product.  The  difference  between 
his  deaerated  and  non-deaerated  packs  is  so  marked  that  this 
packer  is  already  planning  to  install  additional  Indiana 
Deaerators  to  handle  his  entire  catsup  production  next  season. 

HARCOURT-CREENE  APPOINTED 

The  Harcourt-Greene  Company,  210  California  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California,  has  been  appointed  selling  agent  for  the  Santa 
Anita  Food  Corporation,  Anaheim,  California,  specializing  on 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products. 


TO  EXHIBIT  VEGETABLES  CROWING  IN  AIR 

By  H.  D.  Brown 

The  Illinois  Vegetable  Growers  Association  will 
hold  their  9th  annual  convention  in  cooperation 
with  the  31st  annual  convention  of  the  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  of  America  at  the  Hotel  Sherman 
in  Chicago,  December  3-7,  inclusive.  The  Illinois  group 
offer  over  260  dollars  in  premiums  for  exhibits  of 
fresh  and  home  canned  vegetables  which  are  grown  and 
exhibited  by  members  of  the  Illinois  Association.  This 
exhibit  of  vegetables  will  be  a  welcomed  addition  to 
the  convention  and  represents  a  decidedly  worth  while 
activity  which  so  far  has  not  been  undertaken  by  the 
National  Association  due  largely  to  the  difficulty  of 
staging  competitive  exhibits  of  members  who  live  many 
states  from  the  convention  cities.  This  year’s  exhibit 
of  vegetables  will  include  displays  of  collections  of 
vegetables,  vegetables  packed  for  shipment,  and  green¬ 
house  vegetables.  Premiums  are  offered  for  the  best 
entries  of  12  early  and  late  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips, 
beets,  parsnips,  sweet  potatoes,  white  onions,  yellow 
onions,  leeks,  salsify;  3  stalks  of  endive  and  kale;  3 
heads  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  and  3  pumpkins  and 
squashes. 

The  complete  premium  list  will  be  published  in  the 
Souvenir  Program  which  will  be  mailed  to  7,000 
gardeners  on  or  before  November  20th. 

In  addition  to  exhibits  of  the  highest  quality  of  show 
vegetables  there  will  be  several  exhibits  of  unusual 
vegetables  representing  horticultural  curiosities. 

Vegetables  with  roots  groiving  in  moist  air.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these  exhibits  will  be  one  in 
which  the  roots  grow  not  in  soil  or  water  but  in  moist 
air.  The  public,  as  well  as  vegetable  growers  have  been 
deluged  with  literature  most  of  which  praises  the  so- 
called  “new-hydroponics”  or  method  of  substituting 
water  or  water  in  sand,  gravel,  cinders,  haydite,  etc., 
for  soil  for  plant  roots.  The  use  of  air  (hydroponics) 
goes  one  better.  Although  this  is  an  unusual  method 
of  growing  vegetables  it  is  not  expected  that  it  will 
ever  be  used  commercially.  Like  water  culture  it  does 
have  some  possibilities,  when  used  by  careful  investi¬ 
gators,  of  throwing  some  light  on  the  nature  and 
process  of  plant  growth. 

Other  curiosities  include  chimeras  of  several  types, 
curious  grouping  of  vegetables  and  possibly  tomatoes 
and  potatoes  growing  on  the  same  plant.  Chimeras  are 
mixtures  of  several  types  of  tissue  in  the  same  plant 
part,  as  for  instance,  a  potato  tuber.  Grafts  of  tomato 
plants  growing  on  potatoes  have  been  made  often,  but 
are  not  familiar  to  most  gardeners. 

These  exhibits  of  vegetables,  together  with  exhibits 
of  machinery  and  supplies  will  completely  fill  the  large 
exhibit  hall  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  and  possiby  overflow 
into  the  adjoining  spacious  rooms  on  the  mezzanine 
floor.  These  rooms  are  all  adjacent  to  the  rooms  where 
all  meetings  and  contests  will  be  held  during  the 
convention. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


The  old  Scotchman  had  bragged  that  he  could  name 
any  varieties  of  liquors  by  merely  tasting  them  and 
offered  to  bet  with  several  of  his  cronies.  He  was 
promptly  taken  up. 

After  tasting  several  brands  of  Scotches,  ryes,  bran¬ 
dies,  gins,  wines,  sherries,  etc.,  and  correctly  naming 
them,  his  friends  were  becoming  desperate.  Then  one 
of  them  had  a  bright  thought.  He  handed  the  master- 
taster  a  glass  of  water. 

The  Scot  tasted,  smacked  his  lips  thoughtfully  and 
tasted  again. 

“Weel,”  he  admitted  finally,  “I  dinna  ken  the  name  o’ 
this,  but  I  recollect  o’  tastin’  it  when  I  was  a  wee 
laddie!” 


WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


Tommy :  Father,  are  kings  and  queens  always  good  ? 

Father:  Not  always,  my  son;  not  when  there  are 
aces  out  against  them. 

An  Indian  in  the  northern  part  of  Michigan  returned 
for  the  third  time  to  buy  a  dozen  bottles  of  cough  syrup. 

Druggist:  Someone  sick  at  your  house? 

Indian:  No  sick. 

Druggist:  Then  what  on  earth  is  all  this  cough 
syrup  for? 

Indian :  Me  likum  on  pancakes. 

An  explorer  was  speaking  at  a  dinner  given  in  his 
honor,  just  before  he  started  on  a  long  journey  into 
the  heart  of  Africa.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  public 
speaking  and  in  his  concluding  remarks  he  said : 

“I  thank  you  all  for  your  kind  wishes  regarding  my 
welfare  on  this  dangerous  journey;  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  when  I  am  far  away,  surrounded  by  ugly, 
grinning  savage  faces,  I  shall  certainly  think  of  you.” 

‘Ts  that  dog  of  yours  smart?” 

“Well,  I  should  say  so!  I  was  going  out  with  him 
yesterday,  and  I  stopped  and  said:  ‘Towser,  we  have 
forgotten  something !’  And  I’m  darned  if  he  didn’t  sit 
down  and  scratch  his  head  to  see  if  he  could  think  what 
it  was.” 

Stewardess  (indicating  safety  belt) :  Now  just  strap 
yourself  in,  madame. 

Heavy  lady  passenger  (incensed) :  I’ll  ask  you  not 
to  be  fresh !  I  am  already  wearing  a  girdle ! 

First  Student :  I  like  mathematics  when  it  isn’t  over 
my  head. 

Second  Student:  That’s  the  way  I  feel  about 
pigeons. 

Our  editor  tells  of  the  fastest  nag  in  the  world,  a 
filly  so  fast  she  once  led  the  field  by  two  lengths  at  the 
quarter,  ten  at  the  half,  foaled  a  colt  at  the  three- 
quarter,  and  finished  twenty  lengths  ahead,  the  colt 
running  second. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales  and  all  industrial  weighing 
equipment.  All  sizes.  New  and  used.  Guaranteed.  30  days 
free  trial.  Bargains.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT.,  Columbus,  O. 

FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ FOR  SALE  —  FACTORY _ 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Canning  Plant,  located  Homestead, 
Florida.  Capacity  one  to  three  thousand  cases  per  day.  For 
detailed  information  write  Bedford  Tobacco  Company,  Bedford, 
Virginia. 


WANTED— CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man,  26  years  of  age,  experi¬ 
ence  canning  industry,  2^/^  years  sales  management,  auditor, 
bonded  warehouseman,  traffic  manager,  desires  office  employ¬ 
ment,  any  capacity  if  future  assured.  Published  articles, 
economics  and  on  canning  industry.  One  year  college;  one  time 
publicity  agent.  References.  Box  B-2384,  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Plant  superintendent  with  25  years 
in  the  business.  Knows  installations  and  the  operation  from 
field  to  finished  product.  Also  beef  canning  reference.  Address 
Box  B-2388,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


TmoE  llJivmnEiDi  Westminster, Md. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SUKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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Modern  Canning  Equipment 

for  ALL  Food  Products 


Modernize  your  plant — produce  highest  quality 
at  lowest  cost  with  machinery  and  supplies  from 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  canning  equipment. 


Write  for  our  224-page 
illustrated  catalog, show¬ 
ing  over  400  products 
used  by  the  food  indus¬ 
tries. 


#  M  &  S  6-POCKET  FILLER 

Fills  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  product.  Handles 
the  most  difficult  can-filling  jobs.  Continuous 
and  automatic.  Fills  up  to  125  cans  per  minute. 
All  cans  filled  exactly  alike.  No  spill,  drip  or 
waste.  Unless  can  is  properly  placed  to  receive 
it,  product  cannot  flow.  Other  Fillers  up  to  200 
cans  per  minute. 


A-B  COOKER  AND  COOLER 

The  “One  Man  Cook  Room”  for  evaporated  or  condensed  milk,  meat  products, 
com,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  peas,  fruit  and  other  foods.  Cans  processed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  closing,  all  given  same  length  of  cook  at  constant  temperature,  then 
cooled  quickly  and  thoroughly.  Result:  a  high-grade,  perfectly  sterilized,  imi- 
form  product. 


Conveyors . . .  Elevators . .  .  Size  Graders  .  . . 
Quality  Graders  .  .  .  Picking  Tables  .  .  . 
Washers  . . .  Blanehers  . . .  Storage  Hoppers 
Pea  and  Bean  Fillers  ...  Bean  Cleaners  .  .  . 
Bean  Baking  Ovens  .  .  .  Cook  Room  Equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  Aphis  Control  Eiquipment . . .  Ete. 


Huskers  .  .  .  Cutters  ...  Trimmers  .  .  . 
Washers  .  .  .  Ear  Corn  Brusher  .  .  .  Inspeet- 
ion  Conveyors  .  .  .  Spiral  Conveyors  .  .  . 
Whole  Grain  Washers  .  .  .  Batch  Mixers  .  .  . 
Blending  IVIixers  .  .  .  Syrup  System  . . .  Silk- 
ers  .  .  .  Gooker-Fillers  .  .  .  Elevators  .  .  .  Cob 
Crusher  .  .  .  Corn  Shaker  .  .  .  Etc. 

For  the  TOMATO  CANNER 

Inspection  Tables  .  .  .  Washers  .  .  .  Scalders 
...  Peeling  Tables  .  .  .  Tomato  Crushers 
.  .  .  Tomato  Steamers  .  .  .  Juice  Extract¬ 
ors  .  .  .  Pulpers  .  .  .  Finishers  ...  Tomato 
Fillers  .  .  •  Pulp  Fillers  .  .  .  Pulp  Tanks 
and  Coils  .  .  .  Exhausters  .  .  .  Copper 
Kettles  .  .  .  Open  Kettles  .  .  .  Cookers  and 
Coolers  .  .  .  Etc.,  etc. 


t  SUPER  JUICE 
EXTRACTOR 

Gives  maximum  yield  of  tomato  juice 
of  any  desired  consistency  —  quickly 
adjustable  from  light,  thin  juice  to 
extremely  heavy,  pulpy  juice.  Output 
10  to  30  gal.  per  minute.  Also  gives 
splendid  results  on  other  fruits  and 
vegetables. 


%  HAND  PACK  FILLER 

Steps  up  the  quality  of  your  pack  to 
an  astonishing  degree,  invariably  brings 
better  prices.  Ideal  for  packing  Toma¬ 
toes,  Sauer  Kraut,  String  Beans,  Beets, 
F  ruits,Berries,  Pickles,FishFlakes,Mac- 
aroni.  Chunky  Meats,  Cocoanut,  Etc. 


PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER  ^  F*“6R 

*^*®''^“**  nusivElc  I  B  \A#  I  C  «  II  A  I  I  T  Y  D  A  n  B  B  Fills  150  to  200  cans  per  minute — and 

Husks  two  tons  of  corn  per  hour.  Doubles  LBWID  UUALIl  T  VKAUBK  more.  Gives  utmost  accuracy  even  at 

capacity  of  your  plant  without  increas-  Separates  tenderest  peas  from  others  highest  speeds.  Any  height  can  and  up 

ing  floor  space,  since  it  takes  up  no  more  with  hairline  accuracy.  Top  quality  and  to  a  No.  3  diameter.  Drip-proof  and 

room  than  single  husker.  top  prices  are  assured.  leak-proof. 

Information  on  any  canning  subject  gladly  furnished  by  our  experts.  No  obligations.  d-400-t 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

HOOPESTON  (SPRAGUE-SELLS  DIVISION)  ILLINOIS 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Firm  And  Steady — Canners  Touchy  On  Prices — 
Canners  Careful  About  Selling — Some  Statistics  And 
What  They  Prove. 

STEADY — It  is  now  quite  well  and  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  in  the  big  surge  of  orders  for  canned 
foods,  upon  the  opening  of  war,  most  canners 
shared  well,  and  so  today  most  find  themselves  content 
to  wait  out  developments,  and  to  take  the  present  let 
down  in  buying  from  those  hectic  days  without  worry¬ 
ing.  Buyers  are  spreading  the  idea  that  their  ware¬ 
houses  are  filled  with  canned  foods,  and  their  bank 
accounts  depleted,  but  when  you  balance  against  this 
the  heavy  buying  of  the  retailers,  and  more  particularly 
the  charge  that  it  was  the  rush  of  consumer  buying  to 
stock  up  against  war  prices,  there  seems  something 
missing,  or  that  the  argument  does  not  click.  The 
pause,  as  we  see  it,  is  more  in  a  sensible  effort  to  get 
their  bearings.  The  retailers  continue  to  be  busy  and 
industrial  indices  place  this  season’s  buying  at  as  much 
as  10  per  cent  above  anything  in  the  past  five  years. 
The  wholesalers  may  be  taking  time  to  get  their  breath, 
but  they  are  not  out  of  the  market,  and  any  number 
of  individuals  will  tell  you  that  they  are  buying  very 
well,  right  now. 

Certainly  there  is  a  touchiness  on  the  part  of  canners 
about  prices  of  canned  foods  as  generally  quoted  that 
indicates  wide  awakeness  on  the  part  of  all  live  can¬ 
ners,  and  that  is  an  advantage.  After  the  killing  of 
our  Price  Bureau  effort,  which  all  now  see  could  have 
been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  every  canner  as  furnish¬ 
ing  real,  honest-to-goodness  market  prices,  we  refused 
to  be  bothered  ever  again  with  any  complaints  about 
rumor-prices  and  raw  deals.  But  of  course  we  cannot 
so  act. 

The  citrus  fruit  packers  are  on  constant  guard  over 
their  market,  and  w^e  commend  them  for  it.  Interests 
have  tried  to  force  their  hands  to  name  new  packed 
prices,  but  they  are  taking  their  time  until  they  can 
see  very  clearly  just  what  may  be  expected.  Florida 
passed  a  law  to  prohibit  the  picking  and  shipping  of 
fruit  not  ripe,  and  well  colored,  and  so  raw  fruit  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  a  good  month  later  than  formerly. 
Canners  of  course  use  only  the  ripe  fruit,  so  they  are 
playing  along.  Prices  may  come  out  any  day  now,  but 
the  canners  will  make  them,  not  the  brokers  and  buyers. 

And  the  shrimp  canners  are  jumpy  about  prices,  as 
are  also  the  oyster  canners,  whose  stock  of  “cove” 
(canned)  oysters  from  last  season  has  been  about 
exhausted  and  will  not  be  added  to  materially  until 
after  December  1st.  Both  of  these  fish  products  give 


good  evidence  of  the  genuiness  of  price  raises,  with  no 
war  hysteria  about  them. 

Writing  us  under  date  of  October  12th,  the  Craw¬ 
ford  Packing  Company,  large  and  well  known  canners 
of  shrimp,  oysters,  etc.,  at  Palacios,  Texas,  give  as 
their  idea  of  the  market:  medium  shrimp  $1.30;  large 
$1.35 ;  Jumbos  $1.40,  and  report  other  well  known  and 
large  canners  asking  these  same  prices,  and  add  that 
after  a  visit  to  the  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  regions 
that  there  are  no  small  shrimp  selling  there  below 
$1.20.  Reasons  for  such  prices  are  that  their  own 
pack  is  but  35  per  cent  normal,  and  that  it  is  their 
opinion  that  the  entire  industry  will  not  show  over 
80  per  cent  of  normal  pack  of  shrimp. 

On  the  other  hand  large  handlers  of  shrimp  in  this 
market  say  that  our  prices  are  correct,  and  that  they 
are  buying  small  shrimp,  laid  down  in  Baltimore  at 
$1.20,  which  indicates  about  $1.10  Gulf  ports. 

Present  prices  are  thus  quoted  from  Louisiana : 

“GULF  KIST  AND  MISS  LOU  SHRIMP 

For  prompt  shipment  only,  and  subject  to  our  accept¬ 
ance  for  confirmation,  we  quote  Gulf  Kist  and  Miss  Lou 
shrimp  as  follows: 

Per  Doz. 

48  1  or  24  1  small  size  wet  or  dry  pack . $1.15 

48  1  or  24  1  medium  size  wet  or  dry  pack....  1.20 

48  1  or  24  1  large  size  wet  or  dry  pack .  1.25 

48  1  or  24  1  extra  large  size  wet  or  dry  pack  1.30 

These  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  steamer  New  Orleans 
and  are  subject  to  withdrawal  and  advance  without 
notice. 

Terms  30  days  net,  1V2%  foi*  cash  within  10  days. 

These  advanced  prices  as  listed  above  were  necessi¬ 
tated  because  of  further  immediate  increase  in  cost  of 
production.” 

A  leading  canned  pea  authority  “jumped”  us  for 
quoting  (issue  of  October  9th)  2s,  fancy  Alaskas,  in 
our  Chicago  Market,  and  in  our  Market  Pages,  at  $1.20, 
saying  Wisconsin  canners  are  quoting  $1.35  to  $1.45  on 
2s  fancy  Alaskas,  and  that  they  had  even  sold  this  item 
in  the  Baltimore  market  at  $1.40,  factory.  And  the 
complainant  adds:  “The  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.  is  trying  to 
buy  all  of  the  fancy  2s  Alaskas  they  can,  basis  $1.30 
net,  which  amounts  to  better  than  $1.36  with  broker¬ 
age.”  (F.  T.  C.  should  note.)  He  pays  us  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  saying  that  no  one  would  charge  us  with 
deliberately  trying  to  bear  down  the  market:  “How¬ 
ever,  when  the  canners’  own  champion  makes  a  slip  and 
quotes  a  price  substantially  below  the  going  market, 
buyers  will  be  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
canners  will  undoubtedly  feel  that  it  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  harm.”  And  it  is  for  this  purpose  we  mention 
it  here  and  now. 
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Unfortunately,  a  check  up  on  the  matter  discloses 
that  one  of  Wisconsin’s  well  known  canners,  a  member 
of  the  Pea  Co-op.,  and  a  leader  in  association  efforts, 
instructed  his  broker  on  the  Chicago  market  to  sell  a 
good  sized  block  of  fancy  2s  Alaskas  at  $1.25!  It  all 
sums  up:  the  canners  are  Lone  Riders,  or  Rugged  In¬ 
dividualists,  as  you  will,  and  don’t  give  a  hang  for 
fellow  canners,  the  market  or  anything  else.  And  we 
are  expected  to  keep  up  with  such  capers! 

The  same  wide  diversity  of  prices  exists  in  most  if 
not  all  lines  of  canned  foods,  and  to  us  this  indicates  a 
good  condition,  that  canners  who  put  real  selling  efforts 
behind  their  business  are  not  forced  to  meet  the  cut¬ 
throat  competition  seen  among  the  smaller  traders. 
In  other  words  what  we  pointed  out  last  week  is  un¬ 
questionably  true:  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  canned 
foods  output  is  engaged  in  this  war  of  low  prices,  to 
get  the  trade  of  the  cut-rate  artists,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  they  should  be  left  to  themselves — to  stew  in  their 
owui  juice — and  not  permit  them  to  influence  the 
general  market.  Yet  it  is  from  these  men,  buying  and 
selling,  that  the  market  prices  come,  because  the  better 
class  of  canners  do  not  report  their  selling  prices  except 
upon  rare  occasions,  and  would  not  support  the  planned 
Price  Bureau  which  we  tried  to  establish  for  that  very 
purpose. 

Today  the  great  mass  of  canned  foods  prices  are 
firm  and  unchanged,  and  only  higher  prices  will  induce 
them  to  sell  more.  Because  the  goods  are  worth  the 
price,  based  upon  supply  and  demand.  They  price  their 
goods  and  refuse  to  sell  for  less,  and  so  they  get  their 
price;  and,  it  must  be  added,  the  buyers  know  that 
the  goods  so  bought  will  prove  satisfactory  and  trade 
builders. 

Statistics  have  just  been  issued  on  the  ’39  corn  packs, 
showing  a  total  of  15,290,580  cases,  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  figures  released  some  days  ago  by  the  Corn 
Canners  Bureau.  You  have  the  figures  elsewhere. 

Likewise  figures  on  the  cherry  packs,  showing  hold¬ 
ings  as  of  October  1st:  2s,  672,514  cases;  10s,  425,840 
cases.  And  there  is  an  interesting  study,  as  showing 
the  vast  increase  in  popular  consumption  of  canned 
foods,  in  the  difference  in  shipments  from  July  1st  to 
October  1st  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year.  In 
that  period  of  1938  shipments  amounted  to  338,333 
cases  2s,  and  387,869  cases  10s,  whereas  in  ’39  the 
figures  are  1,346,174  cases  2s,  and  685,454  cases  10s. 
Study  them,  and  be  surprised.  What  has  happened  in 
cherries  is  happening  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all 
canned  foods.  That  is  why  the  new  market  prices  on 
canned  foods  are  proper,  and  due  for  still  further 
advances,  and  not  alone  to  give  the  canners  some  profit, 
which  however,  they  surely  are  well  entitled  to. 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Good  Volume  of  Business  Continues — All  Prices  Holding  Well, 
Tomatoes  Excepted — Foreign  Goods  At  High  Prices — Bargains 
In  Beans  Heard — Low  Prices  On  Tomatoes — Beets  Strong — 
Cheap  Peas  Cleaned  Up — Many  Cherry  Canners  Withdrawn. 

New  York,  October  20,  1939. 

VOLUME  UP — The  canned  foods  volume  here  is 
holding  at  good  levels,  reflecting  a  higher  rate  of 
distribution  at  retail  than  was  the  case  a  year 
ago.  The  movement  of  canned  foods  from  packing 
plants  in  New  York,  Maine  and  the  Tri-States  evi¬ 
dently  is  in  heavier  volume  as  deliveries  are  being  made 
against  heavy  sales  made  in  September  and  early 
October.  Retail  dollar  volume  is  running  5  per  cent 
to  7  per  cent  above  last  year. 

Prices  continue  firm  for  all  descriptions  of  fruits,  fish 
and  vegetables  with  the  possible  single  exception  of 
tomatoes.  Some  low  offerings  were  heard  again  this 
week  from  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Corn  and  peas 
on  the  other  hand  appear  to  be  growing  in  strength. 
September  statistics  issued  during  the  week  disclosed 
a  strong  position  for  peas  and  red  sour  cherries,  while 
Government  data  revealed  insufficient  canning  and 
freezing  crops  for  some  vegetables. 

The  market  in  imported  canned  foods  recently  has 
shown  some  interesting  developments.  Prices  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  and  Portugese  packers  are  at  high  levels  for 
sardines,  and  visible  supplies  may  not  prove  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  even  normal  demand  until  the  1940 
summer  packs  become  available. 

GREEN  BEANS — Prices  generally  held  firm.  Some 
lots  of  No.  2  standard  cut  greens  were  offered  in  the 
Tri-States  during  the  week  at  621/2  cents  for  No.  2, 
with  $2.90  heard  on  No.  lO’s.  These  are  probably 
the  exception  as  the  general  market  is  quoted  at  65 
cents  to  671/2  cents  and  $3.00  respectively. 

TOMATOES — Cold  weather  has  now  restricted 
late  pickings  in  eastern  states  if  frosts  have  not  ended 
the  last  of  the  crop.  In  advance  of  N.  C.  A.  data 
trade  authorities  place  the  total  pack  outside  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  cases  less  than  1938. 
Prices  were  heard  during  the  week  at  39  cents  to  40 
cents  for  No.  Is,  60  cents  to  61  cents  for  No.  2s,  85 
cents  for  21/2S  and  $2.75  to  $2.80  for  No.  10s.  The 
offering  of  poor  quality  lots  partly  explains  these  weak 
prices,  or  those  which  were  packed  from  raw  stock 
that  was  injured  by  the  weather.  The  weakness  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  spread  to  the  Ozarks  this  week. 

BEETS — A  strong  market  is  in  prospect  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period  ahead,  with  production  figured  at  only 
36,700  tons  for  canning,  as  against  71,880  tons  last 
year.  The  reduction  reflects  crop  damage  during  the 
early  part  of  the  growing  season,  especially  in  New 
York  and  Wisconsin.  Ideas  of  canners  remain  at  high 
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levels,  especially  for  diced,  sliced  and  shoestring,  which 
were  difficult  to  cut  from  this  year’s  poor  sizes.  No.  2 
sliced  are  not  named  below  75  cents,  2i^s  at  $1.10, 
and  No.  10s  at  $3.50,  factory. 

PEAS — Standard  and  other  cheaper  lots  are  clean¬ 
ing  up  rapidly  in  the  Tri-States  area.  The  85-cent  quo¬ 
tation  that  has  applied  for  some  time  to  standard  4 
Alaskas  at  Wisconsin  plants  is  not  heard  often,  and  the 
larger  packers  there  are  asking  87V2  cents  to  90  cents. 
There  are  not  many  standard  lots  remaining  in  the  Tri- 
States  at  85  cents  either,  and  the  volume  of  new 
business  placed  by  distributors  who  have  run  low  on 
stocks  is  surprisingly  good. 


at  621/2  cents  to  65  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Tampa,  with  2y~> 
cents  more  quoted  for  sweetened,  with  virtually  no 
46-ounce  tins  on  hand  for  quoting.  One  price  on  the 
latter  is  $1.55  for  the  natural.  Sections  are  named  any¬ 
where  from  97V^  cents  to  $1.10  for  No.  2  tins. 

CHERRIES — October  1  figures  showing  a  reduction 
in  unsold  goods  below  the  same  date  last  year,  due  to 
July/October  shipments  almost  triple  those  of  the  same 
time  last  year,  explain  the  recent  withdrawal  of 
packers  on  red  sour  cherries.  Others  are  demanding 
$1.00  for  No.  2s,  and  $4.75  for  10s.  Before  the  new 
pack  got  under  way  sales  were  heard  below  90  cents  for 
2s,  and  at  $4.00  and  even  less  for  the  10s. 


SPINACH — The  new  fall  pack  is  being  offered  for 
shipment  from  Maryland  principals  at  $1.00  per  dozen. 
No.  21/2  tins,  and  at  $3.25  for  No.  10s,  Baltimore. 
Reports  on  quality  vary  considerably  from  “fair”  to 
“fine,”  but  should  uniformly  improve  from  now  on  as 
the  crop  has  been  in  need  of  moisture  and  cooler  wea¬ 
ther.  The  pack  prospects  in  the  Ozarks  next  December 
are  said  to  be  none  too  good,  but  here  again  weather 
conditions  will  tell. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Some  scattered  offerings  of  1938 
juice  during  the  week  did  not  provide  the  distributing 
trades  here  with  a  definite  idea  on  the  new  packs  on 
which  a  good  deal  of  interest  is  centered.  No.  2  tins 
of  unsweetened  Florida  juice  were  heard  in  one  quarter 


TUNA — A  large  packer  apparently  was  still  in  the 
market  this  week  at  $5.25  per  case,  f.  o.  b.  Coast  for 
light  meat,  and  at  $5.50  for  standard  yellowfin.  No 
offerings  were  heard  here  on  Albacore. 

SARDINES — Norwegian  sardines  are  offered,  in 
olive  oil,  at  prices  ranging  from  $4.95  to  $7.75,  accord¬ 
ing  to  sizes,  and  representatives  here  state  that  these 
prices  are  high  and  that  even  if  the  war  ended  now  it 
would  take  some  time  to  clear  fishing  grounds  of  mines. 
The  pack  of  Holland  herring  is  reported  to  be  but  one- 
sixth  of  the  normal  minimum  of  650,000  barrels.  Owing 
to  high  costs  for  supplies  Italy’s  trade  in  anchovies 
has  been  shifted  to  Portugal. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 


Gunned  a  nd  Gi 


annen  ^uppLies 


SuddIu 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


FOR  THE 


DISCRIMINATING  BUYER 

Complete  plants  for 
Peas,  Corn,  Stringless  Beans,  Tomatoes, 
Citrus  Fruits,  Sea  Foods,  etc. 


Write  For  Catalog- 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc., 


701  E.  LOMBARD  STREET, 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


A  BIG  DIFFERENCE  IN  PERFORMANCE 

QUALITY  AND  PRODUCTION  COST 

Greater  Capacity — Utterly  Dependable 
9  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finishers  and  Juice  Extractors 
are  outstanding  in  performance.  They  afford  a 
greater  volume  of  production  -  a  fine  quality  of 
product— at  a  much  lower  production  cost.  They 
cut  down  payroll  costs.  They  are  sturdily  built, 
last  indefinitely  and  require  little  upkeep. 

SUPPLIES,  ACCESSORIES,  SUNDRIES 

Your  copy  of  Lanssenkamp  Catalog  No.  38  is  a  valuable  reference  book  for  anything  that  is 
required  in  a  canning  plant.  Consult  it  first,  whenever  you  are  in  need. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

'^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant'*  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘'The  Canning  Trade" 

Confidence  is  the  Feature  of  the  Market — With  War  Con¬ 
tinuing  All  Recognized  Prices  Are  Likely  to  Steadily  Advance — 
Asparagus  Has  Had  Fine  Season — Bad  Actors  in  the  Pea 
Game — No  Pressure  on  Corn — Some  Tomato  Canners  See  the 
Light — Higher  Prices  on  Spinach — Shrimp  Market 
Confused — Fruit  Situation  Unchanged. 

Chicago,  October  20,  1939. 

HE  WEATHER — There  is  briskness  in  the  air 
these  days.  Temperature  has  averaged  around  40 
during  the  early  part  of  the  mornings  for  the  past 
week  or  so.  Everyone  seems  to  think  it  will  put  more 
snap  and  pep  in  the  movement  of  foods,  although  that 
movement  has  been  heavy  for  the  past  several  weeks. 

GENERAL  MARKET — The  underlying  feeling  is 
one  of  confidence,  both  on  the  seller’s  part  as  well  as 
the  buyer. 

Most  canners  feel  that  with  the  European  war  con¬ 
tinuing,  the  trend  of  values  will  be  toward  higher 
levels.  Much  talk  is  also  going  the  rounds  about  higher 
packing  costs  for  1940,  especially  in  cans  and  that 
makes  spots  well  worth  holding. 

Buyers  themselves  admit  that  with  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  the  retailer  as  well  as”  the  housewife  will 
begin  to  stock  up  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner  as 
compared  with  the  frenzied  buying  the  few  days  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  conflict. 

ASPARAGUS — This  item  has  not  been  mentioned 
in  the  weekly  column  of  late  as  there  was  but  little  to 
report.  Canners  are  well  cleaned  out.  Last  year’s 
pack  has  moved  in  a  surprising  manner.  All  the  popu¬ 
lar  sizes  and  grades  are  today  unobtainable  except  at 
premiums  over  opening. 

PEAS — A  steady  day-to-day  interest  is  noted.  No.  10 
peas  of  all  siftings  and  grades  are  in  scant  supply  as 
far  as  the  Mississippi  Valley  section  is  concerned.  No.  1 
tin  peas  have  been  featured. 

In  No.  2  tins,  extra  standard  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas 
are  again  forging  to  the  front  in  popularity.  Some  say 
that  No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  2  sieve  Alaskas  cannot  be 
purchased  under  $1.35  to  $1.45,  but  there  are  quota¬ 
tions  as  low  as  $1.25. 

CORN — Is  holding  it’s  own.  Trading  has  been  a 
little  light.  The  67  Uj  cents  standard  evergreen,  cream 
style,  is  cleaned  up  and  70  cents,  factory,  seems  to  be 
the  bottom  today.  The  whole  kernel  market  is  strong 
with  no  pressure  to  sell  on  the  part  of  holders.  The 
supply  is  limited  and  sales  have  been  encouraging. 

TOMATOES — Slowly  the  tomato  canner,  fortunate 
in  having  a  surplus  over  his  early  sales,  is  beginning 
to  appreciate  that  the  market  does  not  justify  some  of 
the  low  prices  that  have  been  quoted  during  the  past 
two  or  more  weeks.  As  a  result,  the  bottom  of  the 


market  in  Indiana  is: 

No.  2  Standard  Tomatoes . $  .65  factory 

No.  21/2  Standard  Tomatoes . 85  factory 

No.  10  Standard  Tomatoes .  2.75  factory 


and  with  a  number  of  canners  holding  for  from  5  to 
10  cents  more. 


TOMATO  PUREE — From  $2.75  to  $3.25,  factory,  is 
the  range  of  the  market  on  No.  10  tin  fancy  of  proper 
specific  gravity  and  mold  count.  No.  1  tin  puree  is 
quoted  at  42i/j  cents. 

TOMATO  JUICE  AND  CATSUP— These  products 
are  in  stable  shape  and  routine  demand  prevails. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — 70  cents  is  the  ruling 
market  on  No.  2  standard  cut  green,  with  67V^  cents 
to  70  cents  for  No.  2  standard  cut  wax. 

Fancy  whole  grades  in  greens  are  commanding  full 
list,  while  whole  wax  beans  are  conspicuous  by  the 
extremely  limited  lots  that  are  obtainable. 

SPINACH — Out  of  the  Ozarks  have  come  a  few 
quotations  this  week  on  the  basis  of: 

No.  2  tin  Spinach . $  .721/2  to  $  .75  factory 

No.  21/2  tin  Spinach . 90  to  .921/2  factory 

No.  10  tin  Spinach .  3.00  to  3.25  factory 

The  Chicago  trade  accustomed  to  securing  spinach 
from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  at  lower  prices,  are 
handling  these  new  and  higher  quotations  gingerly. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Salmon  trading  is  light  with 
prices  unchanged.  The  sardine  volume  is  limited  to 
lots  stored  in  warehouse  Chicago.  The  shrimp  situa¬ 
tion  is  confused  account  of  the  wide  variation  of  prices 
emanating  from  the  Gulf. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE— A  survey  of  the 
Chicago  market  leads  one  to  conclude  that  buyers  have 
purchased  only  for  nearby  wants  and  have  not  entered 
into  long  term  contracts. 

No.  10  apples  are  quoted  from  $2.75  to  $3.25,  with 
No.  2  fancy  applesauce  from  60  cents  up  to  75  cents, 
all  f.  0.  b.  shipping  points. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— 
Everyone  seems  to  be  marking  time  on  these  items. 
Some  fill-in  business  from  Florida  in  No.  2  tin  and 
No.  5  tin  fancy  segments  has  been  about  the  only 
interest.  The  entire  juice  line  is  quiet  and  buyers  wait¬ 
ing  for  new  packing  and  formal  opening  thereon. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  — The  situation  is  un¬ 
changed.  Both  peaches  and  apricots  are  drifting. 
Buyers  seem  to  have  enough  to  run  them  for  the 
balance  of  the  year  and  are  not  adding  to  their  inven¬ 
tories.  Markets  are  held  firm. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST— The  prune  pack  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  surplus  small.  Market  firm  at  90  cents 
for  No.  21/2  choice  and  $1.05  for  No.  2V^  fancy.  Pears 
continue  their  strength  with  $1.85  now  quoted  for 
No.  21/2  choice  of  acceptable  count. 

ROBINSON  -  PATMAN  FEDERAL  STATUTE— 
The  recent  decision  by  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  A.  &  P.  case,  definitely  brought  out  these 
two  points  which  canners  who  have  been  selling  buyers 
direct,  should  bear  prominently  in  mind: 

First :  Brokerage  section  of  the  law  is  Constitutional. 
Second:  A  seller  is  prohibited  from  giving  to  one 
buyer  any  benefit  of  saving  resulting  from  a  direct 
deal  when  selling  services  are  paid  for  by  another 
buyer.  It  definitely  establishes  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  argument  that  no  buyer  may  legitimately 
obtain  any  part  of  the  brokerage  directly  or  indirectly. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
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National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

In  an  address  by  Paul  Fishback,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association,  before  the  indepen¬ 
dent  food  dealers  at  Richmond,  Va.,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  referring  to  the  large  interstate  grocery  chains, 
had  this  in  part  to  say: 

“In  fact,  our  criticism  falls  and  yours  should  fall  not 
upon  the  system  itself,  nor  the  men  as  individuals,  but 
upon  some  of  the  things  that  some  of  them  do.  Your 
fight  should  be,  as  ours  is  and  has  been  for  many  years, 
to  destroy  those  practices  that  endanger  the  field  for 
fair  competition.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Crops  Affected  By  Recent  Hot  Spell — Buyers  Pause  As  They 
Take  Stock — Many  Blank  Spots  in  Fruit  Lists — Some  Sizes  of 
Pineapple  About  Sold  Up — Fishermen  Back  At  Work — 
Maraschino  Cherry  Prices — All  Raw  Tomatoes 
State  Inspected  and  Graded. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  October  19,  1939. 

CROPS — In  the  report  of  the  California  Coopera¬ 
tive  Crop  Reporting  Service  covering  the  month 
of  September,  which  has  just  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  damage  done 
late  crops  by  the  excessive  hot  spell  late  in  the  month. 
In 'the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State  the  month 
was  marked  by  violent  rain  storms  which  also  did  some 
damage.  In  some  of  the  desert  regions  more  rain 
fell  in  one  or  two  days  than  normally  occurs  during 
several  calendar  years  combined. 

The  hot  spell  is  believed  to  have  reduced  the  com¬ 
mercial  crop  of  late  apples,  but  losses  may  not  be 
heavy  since  growers  were  experiencing  difficulty  in 
moving  crops.  The  peach  crop  was  not  affected,  har¬ 
vesting  having  been  completed  before  the  torrid  wave, 
and  pears  were  affected  but  little.  Production  of  these 
fruits  has  been  about  as  forecasted.  Grapes  are  run¬ 
ning  a  little  below  earlier  estimates,  but  the  crop 
promises  to  reach  the  total  of  2,279,000  tons.  Olives 
indicate  40  per  cent  of  a  full  crop,  as  compared  with 
74  per  cent  a  year  ago,  when  41,000  tons  were 
produced. 

HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

— allstyles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel,  Pure  Nickel, Monel  Metal, 
Copper,  Aluminum. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


PAUSE — For  the  first  time  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Europe  the  local  canned  foods  market 
is  showing  signs  of  inactivity.  Heavy  sales  have  been 
made  in  the  past  six  weeks  and  buyers  now  seem  more 
inclined  to  take  stock  of  the  situation  than  to  place 
further  business.  There  is  no  price  weakness  in  evi¬ 
dence,  but  buyers  are  a  bit  choosy  and  are  hunting 
around  for  the  items  not  to  be  picked  up  everywhere. 

PEACHES — The  size  of  the  peach  pack  is  still  more 
or  less  a  guess,  but  those  in  a  position  to  know  best 
suggest  that  those  with  estimates  around  the  10,000,000 
case  mark  will  not  be  far  off.  Business  on  this  item 
has  become  of  a  routine  nature,  but  canners  with 
stocks  of  sliced  fruit  are  getting  special  attention. 
There  are  many  blank  spots  in  apricot  lists  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  pack  of  pears  has  been  sold. 
Any  marked  interest  in  these  fruits  for  export  might 
easily  witness  another  upward  revision  in  prices, 
traders  suggest. 

PINEAPPLE — Pineapple,  that  “King  of  fruits  by 
Nature  crowned,”  continues  to  get  much  attention, 
particularly  since  word  has  gone  the  rounds  that  some 
sizes  and  grades  are  about  sold  up.  The  styles  other 
than  sliced  are  getting  much  attention  this  season,  with 
many  in  the  trade  expressing  the  opinion  that  these 
mean  considerable  added  business.  Vessels  from  the 
Islands  are  bringing  large  shipments,  with  the  trade 
anxious  to  get  stocks  in  their  own  warehouse. 

SARDINES — Sardine  fishermen  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  district  have  gone  to  work,  following  a  two- 
months’  tieup,  a  contract  having  been  signed  between 
the  CIO  United  Fishermen’s  Union  and  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Sardine  Committee.  Much  of  the  pack  at 
Monterey  is  being  moved  out  as  fast  as  made,  orders 
having  called  for  as  early  deliveries  as  possible.  Prices 
on  pound  ovals  range  from  $3.50  to  $4.00  a  case,  the 
latter  ruling  for  featured  brands. 

CHERRIES — The  California  Packing  Corporation 
has  brought  out  opening  prices  on  Maraschino  type 
cherries.  Del  Monte  brand  is  offered  at  $20  for  large 
and  medium  size  fruit  in  No.  10  tins,  and  at  $21  for 
the  small  fruit  running  about  700  per  tin.  Bonanza 
brand  is  priced  at  $12.25,  and  Festival  brand,  which  is 
fruit  in  pieces,  is  offered  at  $9.00  for  No.  10s.  Mara¬ 
schino  cherries  are  also  packed  in  glass  in  four  size 
containers. 

TOMATOES — Tomato  packing  is  proceeding  at  a 
fairly  lively  pace  with  weather  conditions  ideal  for 
growing.  Warm  weather  continues  to  prevail  in  the 
districts  around  San  Francisco  Bay,  where  most  of 
the  high  grade  pack  is  made,  with  night  temperatures 
well  above  normal.  The  system  of  State  inspection  is 
the  same  as  that  employed  last  season,  with  a  full-time 
tomato  inspector  stationed  at  each  cannery.  He  has 
supervision  over  the  grading  of  each  truckload  and  if 
tomatoes  do  not  meet  requirements  the  load  is  returned 
to  the  grower  for  sorting.  Grading  certificates  are 
issued  to  the  grower  to  show  the  condition  of  his  offer¬ 
ing.  The  inspector  also  inspects  tomatoes  on  the  sort¬ 
ing  belts  and  trimming  tables  and  is  made  responsible 
for  the  use  of  only  sound  material.  California  canners 
have  received  inquiries  for  tomatoes  for  export  this 
season  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  efforts  are 
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being  made  to  put  up  a  larger  pack  than  was  originally 
planned. 

BEANS — The  string  bean  market  is  firm,  but 
several  California  canners  are  still  quoting  the  same 
list  brought  out  before  packing  commenced.  Some  of 
these  have  carry-over  stocks  from  last  year  and  are 
working  to  secure  a  complete  movement  of  both  old  and 
new  packs.  Some  items  are  sold  up  and  a  much  larger 
business  could  be  booked  if  lists  were  complete.  Last 
year  some  canners  curtailed  their  pack  and  sold  con¬ 
tracted  beans  to  the  fresh  markets.  This  year  they 
contracted  lightly  and  have  purchased  some  stocks  in 
the  open  market. 

SALMON — Canned  salmon  has  been  moving  steadily 
since  the  full  list  has  again  been  offered,  the  higher 
prices  not  having  had  a  marked  influence  on  volume. 
The  higher  prices  mean  little  to  some  packers  on  such 
items  as  pinks  and  chums,  since  their  holdings  of  these 
are  limited. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Active  Shrimp  Canning  Halted  By  Bad  Weather — Demand  Good 

— Keep  Prices  Well  In  Range — Colder  Weather  Turns 
Thoughts  To  Oysters — And  It  Ends  Crab  Meat. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  19,  1939. 

HRIMP — The  sea  food  canneries  of  this  section 
operated  steadily  the  first  part  of  last  week,  but 
the  weather  got  stormy  the  latter  part  and  only  a 
few  shrimp  were  produced,  which  kept  the  factories 
idle  most  of  the  time. 

Cold  weather  hit  this  section  last  Saturday  and  the 
North  wind  has  brought  down  small  shrimp  from  up 
the  rivers,  which  has  mixed  them,  and  the  shrimp  in 
Mobile  Bay  this  week  are  badly  mixed,  except  in  the 
lower  bay,  near  the  Gulf. 

The  demand  for  canned  shrimp  continues  good  and 
whether  the  market  is  bullish  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
that  prices  are  holding  up  well.  Supply  and  demand 
govern  the  price  and  no  matter  how  much  a  price  is 
boosted,  it  will  tumble  down  if  the  supply  exceeds  the 
demand. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  always  safer  to  set  a 
fair  margin  of  profit  and  hold  it,  rather  than  to  shove 
the  price  too  high  for  the  buying  power  of  the  country 
to  absorb.  There  is  no  sense  in  putting  any  food  com¬ 
modity  in  the  luxury  class.  This  does  not  only  apply 
to  sea  foods,  but  to  all  other  food  products. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  people  don’t  have  to  eat  sea 
foods,  no  more  than  they  have  to  eat  beef,  poultry, 
vegetables,  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  therefore,  when  a  certain 
food  commodity  is  boosted  up  too  high,  they  can  easily 
shift  over  to  a  cheaper  one. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.20  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.25  for 
No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — We  had  a  real  chilly  day  last  Sunday 
and  while  it  did  not  drop  below  50  degrees,  it  was  a  big 
change  from  the  Indian  Summer  weather  that  we  have 
been  having  this  Fall,  therefore  it  was  welcomed  by  all 
perishable  dealers,  especially  the  oysterman. 


The  North  wind  has  brought  fresh  water  from  up 
the  rivers  into  the  Bay  and  also  cooled  the  water  in  the 
bay,  which  has  improved  the  condition  of  the  oysters 
to  some  extent. 

If  the  weather  stays  cool,  it  will  stimulate  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  oysters,  because  cold  weather  seems  to 
create  appetite  for  oysters,  like  hot  weather  does  for 
ice  cream  and  cold  drinks. 

Inquiries  for  canned  oysters  are  pouring  into  this 
section,  which  indicates  that  the  stock  is  pretty  well 
cleaned  up  and  as  no  canning  of  oysters  is  expected  on 
this  coast  until  December,  the  present  stock  held  by  the 
canners  will  be  cleaned  up,  long  before  the  new  pack 
starts. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  strong  at  $1.05  per 
dozen  for  five  ounce  and  $2.10  for  ten  ounce  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — The  cold  weather  always  brings  a 
scarcity  of  crabs,  because  they  seem  to  bury  in  the 
mud,  therefore,  very  little  crab  meat  is  being  produced 
here  right  now. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  crabs  and  shrimp  hiber¬ 
nate  like  snakes  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether 
true,  and  if  so,  they  only  hibernate  a  short  while  at  a 
time,  because  shrimp  and  crabs  don’t  disappear  alto¬ 
gether  and  there  are  always  a  few  to  be  found  all  the 
time  during  cold  weather. 

The  price  of  fresh  crab  meat,  packed  in  ice  is  35 
cents  per  dozen  for  flake  and  25  cents  for  the  claw, 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

running  along  at  only  50  per  cent  of  capacity ;  now, 
despite  expanded  operations,  shipments  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  orders — and  prices  are  up.  Ship¬ 
building  has  jumped  from  almost  nothing  to  an 
important  employing  industry,  and  along  with 
structural  demand,  has  boosted  steel  production. 

To  augment  domestic  supplies  of  strategic  war 
materials,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  sent  out  scout¬ 
ing  expeditions  to  various  deposits  here,  speci¬ 
fically:  Valley  County,  Idaho,  for  antimony;  John 
Day,  Oregon,  for  chrome ;  Olympic  Peninsula, 
Washington,  for  manganese;  the  Nightingale  dis¬ 
trict,  Nevada,  for  tungsten ;  but  immediate  effects 
on  business  are  likely  to  be  modest. 

AN  ILL  WIND 

The  aviation  industry  continues  to  expand,  but 
there  is  apprehension  over  the  Neutrality  Act.  The 
shipping  trade  is  disturbed  lest  Congress  bar  ship¬ 
ments  to  belligerents  in  non-combat  waters.  That 
would  shut  off  Matson  line  service  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  President  line  trips  to  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore. 

The  advance  in  prices  has  boosted  farm  income 
(BW-Sep9’39,plO),  but  a  freak  weather  sequence 
— a  hot  dry  spell,  followed  by  a  severe  wind  and 
rain  storm — damaged  date,  cotton,  and  uncovered 
hay  crops  in  lower  California  valleys.  Many  other 
products,  however,  benefited  from  the  early  rains.” 

>|t  >i< 

Could  you  ask  anything  better? 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discoimts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  ZMi . 

Large,  No.  2^^ . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans .  2.35 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . .  . 

Large,  No.  2 . .  . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . .  2.00 

Green  Tips.  40/50,  2s .  2.30 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  28............  1.65 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs .  7.50 

Green  Cuts,  28 .  1.00 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 - 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..^....^ 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 — .. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . - . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . - . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2M  - 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


Central 
Low  High 


2.10  2.15 

2.30  2.35 

1.66  1.76 

7.60  . 


SM  TJn  9. 

.80 

Ka.  10  . .  . 

3.7.5 

_  .90 

.70 

No.  10  . . 

_  3.50 

4.00 

2.75 

3.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std  Nn  9 

70 

.80 

Fancy  No.  2....—. . . 

.90 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

4.50 

6.00 

4.76 

6.00 

.70 

.72% 

.76 

.86 

.85 

1.00 

3.50 

3.50 

3.75 

.62% 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.80 

3.00 

3.25 

3.00 

3.35 

3.25 

3.75 

1.40 

1.50 

1.00 

1.35 

5.00 

5.00 

5.50 

4.85 

6.60 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

4.75 

4.76 

6.00 

6.25 

.95 

.95 

5.60 

6.60 

.75 

.80 

.80 

3.76 

3.75 

3.75 

4.50 

.70 

.75 

.70 

3.50 

3.60 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

6.00 

4.76 

6.00 

1.00 

1.15 

.77% 

.70 

.75 

3.50 

3.25 

3.50 

1.30 

1.36 

1.50 

1.60 

7.25 

7.50 

1.25 

1.26 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1.10 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

6.00 

6.00 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.25 

.70 

.80 

.721/2 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.80 

.62% 

.70 

.75 

1.10 

.85 

1.36 

1.06 

.90 

1.20 

.90 

1.50 

3.25 

4.00 

3.26 

5.00 

.65 

.70 

.55 

.65 

.95 

.75 

2.90 

2.75 

3.00 

.65 

.70 

.72% 

3.00 

.75 

.86 

.90 

1.10 

1.10 

3.50 

3.75 

3.35 

.85 

.76 

.76 

.90 

.95 

3.00 

3.26 

3.60 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2_ . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2_ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2»„ 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 


West  Coast 

Std.  No.  2 . 

- ■ 

Low 

High 

CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2,.,.., 

2.60 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

2  fiK 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

2.60 

2.60 

No,  10  . . 

2.40 

2.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

— 

2.36 

2.46 

tVhite,  Fancy  No.  2...,..., 

2.50 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

. 

2.16 

2.26 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

2.25 

2.40 

No.  10  . 

2.10 

2.16 

No.  10  . . 

Bias  tern 
Low  High 


1.00  1.10 

4.76  6.00 

.86  . 

4.50  6.00 

.70  . 

4.00  . 

.76  .77^ 

4.50  . 

.72%  . 

4.00  4.50 

1.00  . 

5.50  6.00 

.90  . 

5.25  5.50 

.82%  .85 


1.00  . 

4.15  4.60 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


.80  .85 

4.25  4.25 

.55  .65 

3.25  4.00 


PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s........... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s..„„... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48 . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68......... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28............... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48...._._., 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s............... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s _ ......... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  S8..„_ — ... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is..... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28 — 

No.  2  Elx.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48..... 

No.  2  Ehi.  Std.  Alaskas,  68 . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is— 
No.  10  Elx.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4b . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6b . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is — — 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s— - 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4b - — 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ungraded..^ . — 

Soaked,  2s  . . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  SMk^ . 

lOs  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  S  - 

No.  10  - 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . — 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  S  - 

No.  10  - 

SPINACH 

^  Nc^  2%'‘“Z!!— 

No.  10  _ 


1.10  1.15 

1.00  1.05 


.  1.45 

1.10  1.16 
1.00  1.00 
.95  .95 


1.00  . 

.90  . 

.87%  . 

.871/2  . 


6.00  5.50 

4.75  5.00 

4.50  4.75 


.75  . 

1.00  1.00 


.80  .95 

1.00  1.15 

:i.25  4.20 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr,  Limas.  .80  .86 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Ft.  Limas.  .85  1.05 
Triple.  No.  2 _  .97%  . 


Central 
Low  High 


.90  1.10 

4.50  5.25 

.77%  .87% 

4.60  6.00 


.70  .85 

4.50  . 


4.25  . 

.90  .95 

6.00  5.00 


.80 

.95 

3.75 

4.75 

.75 

.80 

3.50 

4.00 

.70 

.75 

3.40 

3.50 

.90 

3.75 

4.76 

.76 

.80 

3.70 

4.50 

.70 

.75 

3.50 

4.25 

.70 

2.00 

2.35 

West  Coast 
Low  Hi.'li 


1.40 

1.50 

1.40 

1.50 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.20 

1.25 

1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.95 

.95 

1.10 

.97%  1.00 

.90 

.95 

1.15 

1.20 

.85 

.82%  1.00 

.85 

.80 

.95 

6.00 

6.76 

5.00 

5.26 

5.00 

5.25 

4.50 

4.75 

4.50 

5.00 

4.25 

4.75 

4.50 

4.75 

1.45 

1.50 

1.40 

1.45 

1.35 

1.45 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.15 

1.20 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

,95 

1.00 

.95 

1.10 

1.05 

1.10 

6.00 

6.25 

5.50 

5.50 

5.00 

5.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.87% 

.90 

.85 

.95 

.87% 

.90 

.85 

.95 

5.00 

5.25 

4.50 

4.75 

5.00 

4.50 

4.76 

4.25 

4.75 

.96 

1.00 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

2.50 

.65 

.62% 

.65 

.65 

.72% 

.75 

.80 

.80 

.92% 

2.75 

3.00 

2.40 

2.60 

.75 

.80 

.75 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

3.10 

3.30 

3.10 

3.30 

.72% 

.75 

.85 

1.10 

.90 

.92% 

1.10 

1.35 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60 

4.35 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . . 

Eastern 

Low  High 

.70  .80 

.85  . 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

.  1.20 

.  1.60 

3.00  3.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

.76  . 

.75 

No.  2  Vi  . 

1.00  . 

1.00 

3.35  3.60 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

.85  1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00  1.05 

...  1.10  1.35 

1.25 

1.35 

1.35  . 

No.  10  . 

...  3.50  . 

4.25 

4.50 

4.25  4.35 

.60  . 

.45 

.47  Vi 

.75  . 

.70  .76 

.75 

.85 

...  1.00  1.06 

1.00 

1.10 

.97  Vi  . 

...  3.25  . 

3.25 

3.50 

3.10  . 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . — 

...  .42  Vi  .47  Vi 

.421/. 

.66  .67Vi 

No.  2  . 

.62  Vi  .67  Vi 

.65 

.70 

.80  .82Vi 

No.  2Vi  . 

...  .87  Vj  .90 

.85 

1.02  Vi  . 

.97i/->  1.00 

.97  Vi 

No.  io  . 

...  2.80  ■  3.00 

2.75  ■ 

3.00 

3.10  3.20 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

...  .42%  . 

.42  Vi 

.45 

No.  10  . 

...  3.25  . 

2.75 

3.50 

3.25  3.40 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

.40  . 

.40 

.42  Vi 

.62  Vi  . 

No.  10  . 

...  2.75  . 

2.75 

3.00 

3.00  3.15 

TOMATO  JUICE 

.45  . 

.75  . 

.56 

.85  . 

.80 

.75  .80 

No.  10  . 

...  3.00  . 

2.90 

3.26 

2.75  3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

. 75  . 

.70 

.75 

No.  2Vi  . 

1.05  . 

.96 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

....  3.35  3.75 

3.25 

3.60 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


Eastern 

Liow  High 

Central 
Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

PEARS 

Keifor,  Std.,  No.  2Vi _ 

No.  10  _ 

_  1.36  1.36 

— 

No.  10  . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2^.. 

1.90 

1.80 

1.65 

6.00 

6.60 

4.25 

4.00 

2.10 

1.95 

1.76 

6.75 
6.60 

6.76 
4.26 

std..  No.  2Vi...i.' . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  10 . 

-  1.37Vi  . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P. . 

. 

4.15 

PINEAPPLE 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2  Vi . 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

.80 

.85 

1.27Vi 

1.70 

5.35 

6.75 

.80 

1.42  Vi 
1.70 
5.60 
6.00 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  o* . 

No.  10  . . . 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 _ 


.80 


3.76 


1.46 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

7.26 

7.60 

6.26 

1.76 

1.40 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


.47Vi  . 

.67Vi  . 

.95 

1.37Vi  . 

2.17Vi  . 

4.50 

1.60 

1.66 

6.00 

1.66 

6.50 

6.50 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES 


No.  10,  water .  2.35  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.75  2.90 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.25  3.60 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  _ 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

2.90  3.00  No.  2  _ ........................... 

.  Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

3.25  3.35 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . . . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std. . — 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2^,  Fancy . 

No.  2*/.!,  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2V^._..— 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice  No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . — . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  6  . . . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . . . 

No.  1  . — - 

No.  300  . . — 

No.  2  . 

46  oz . 


.75  .80  .70 

3.25  .  3.15 

.65  .  . 

2.75  .  . 


1.40  1.60  1.45  1.50 

6.75.  .  . 


1.00  .  1.00  . 

4.75  .  4.75  5.00 


Florida  Texas 


.97’i  1.10 
2.50  . 


.62  Vi  .67  Vi 
1.55  1.67 

1.65  1.65 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2Vi. 
Choice,  No.  2V4»~' 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

Fey.  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

■  n  A* 

.70 

1.25 

1.95 

1.75 

2.00 

1.85 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

1.12Vi 

1.26 

1.40 

1.55 

6.25 

6.50 

LOBSTER 

5.75 

6.00 

4.90 

5.00 

%  Ih . 

%  lb - - 

1.00 

1.10 

OYSTERS 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

3.75 

4.00 

Std.,  4  oz.....„ . . 

1.00 

1.05 

6  oz.  . - . 

1.10 

1.06  1.10 

1.15 

1.25 

1.80 

2.10 

1.60 

1.76 

2.20 

2.10  .  . 

SALMON 

1.35 

1.40 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No. 

2.25 

2.36 

5.00 

5.25 

Flat,  No.  Vi . .  - 

2.00 

2.15 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . — — 

1.85 

lioo 

1.95 

2.10 

1.75 

1.80 

No.  Vi  _  _ - 

6.85 

7.00 

Pink,  Tail,  No.  1... _ _ _  — 

1.45 

1.65 

6.35 

6.65 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

6.00 

No.'  Vi  . . . 

1  3.5 

2.40 

Medium,  Red,  Tall..........— 

1.80 

1.90 

7.50 

7.75 

California 

SHRIMP 

Southern 

No.  1,  Small . 1.15  1.30 

No.  1,  Medium............— . .  1.20  1.35 

No.  1,  Lars*. . 1.25  1.40 


SARDINES  (Domestic) 

Per  Case 

Vi  Oil,  Key . 

— ..>  4.00  . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

_  3.35  . 

.  . 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton 

.  . 

„„  4.35  . 

.  3.10  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s.. 

1.35 

nftlif  Oval  Nn.  l'  48*a.. 

.  3.60 

4.00 

6.00 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

1.50 

1.60 

1  3.5 

Fry.,  Yrf-,  In,  2d*ii . 

1.25 

1.30 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s _ ...... 

.  . 

.  10.60 

11.00 

4.90 

.5.0.5 

Vis  ...» . . 

.  6.76 

6.25 

4.40 

4  00 

V4s  _ 

.  3.90 

4.20 

3.90 

4.05 

.  9.50 

10.60 

4.00 

4.25 

Vis - - - 

.  .  . 

.  6.26 

6.60 

3.25 

MS  - 

. 

.  3.65 

3.«5 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Min. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 


BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Berlin-Cnapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporauon,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporauon,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS,  Cooking. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporauon,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mig.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  HydrauUc. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Hi. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machmery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


MIXERS 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  In^anapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

BerUn  Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Macliine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chishohn-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ul. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-(^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


nSH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Iix:.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chishoim-hyaer  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  CorporaUon,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Kyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamach^  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Kyder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  CorporaUon,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Kytier  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Kyder  Co.,  Nlag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chishoim-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JIHCE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  ior  Kettles  and  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisnolm-Kyder  Co.,  Niagara  halls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  V/orks  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

lUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisnoim-Hyder  Co.,  Niagara  halls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  HEATERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coloration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Conning  industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Fibre. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-BalUmore. 
Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 


INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 


LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  ).  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  lU. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  ior  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenxamp  &  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ina. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SALT. 


SEASONINGS 


SEEDS.  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
GaUatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 

Sixth  edition 


260  pages  of  proven  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable” 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  .  Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem- 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 

butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre- 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices  servation. 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  *  Dog  Foods 

and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc-  For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 

tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse,  or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND  BUYERS 

Size  6x9, 360  Pages  BeautiiuUy  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


